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(fare PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, Tus Day, 


Nov. 19th, at Three.—Two Works by Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique, 
uel, “ Lelio, or the Return to 


‘* Episode in ~ Life of an Artist,” and its 
“ Vocalists—Mr 


Life” repeated in accordance bg ~ lébiseite of Oct. 29th), 
_—— Lioyd, Mr F. Ki e Crystal Palace Choir. Reciter—Mr 
ry Forrester. Orchestra o! lea -two performers. Pianists—Mrs Bucknall 
end Mr A. J. Eyre. Englis = on by Mr W. Grist. Conductor— 
ah ae Manns. Beats, 28,6d., 1s,6d., and 1s. Admission to Concert- 





[OXDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 

I—Mr LanspowneE OoTrett. New Branches—ConDvIT STREET, 
and Mrnoutrow Hatt. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 
encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Ohoir Study (percentage upon 
introductions). Rehearsals weekly. Candidates (Amateurs eligible) 
address the Secretary (enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 
37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jurivs Benepicr. 


Ha ape Director—Herr ScHUBERTH. Fifteenth Winter Season, 1881. 
The 80) for the introduction of Artists in the month of November will 
take place on Monpay, Nov. 2lst, in lieu of bg = 23rd Nov. Full 


se arg ce ond yortiontars on application to H. G. Hopper, Hon, Sec.. 244, 


RS JOHN MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE and VOCAL 








Vocaliste—Miss A yiward, Mise 6 ls omy Mr Robertson, 

m 

and Mr Lucas Pa pope will tnctade ys rg ts new 
and the same ama Trio, ‘ Earl 


» “ There’s ro for the 
’s Daughter 





eet OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATION IN 

Examiner—Jonn Huiwtan, Esq., LL.D. The next EXAMINA- 

TION w will . held in the Second Week in January. 1882, Certificates are 

ogy for Honours for Ist Olass and for 2nd Olass. For full particulars apply 
baa oon rong By order, 

H. T. WOOD, 


John Street, beagle London, W.O. 


GENTLEMAN, an Amateur Violinist, would be ea to 

hear of Three other en (amateurs) who ‘would join with him in 
forming a STRING QUARTET PARTY. Address—H. Putten, 2, Linden 
Grove, Peckham Rye, 8.E. 


M88 HENRIETTA BEEBE, prams donna Soprano, of 

New York, has a: ed to remain in England during the Winter Season. 

= Communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and Concerts to 
be addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, Regent Street, W.; or to Miss BrEseE, 
1, Torrington Sone, W.0. 











BALFE’S ‘‘ KILLARNEY.” 
ye. ALICE BARTH will sing Baurr’s “ KILLARNEY ” 
Cheltenham,‘Nov. 19th ; Buckhurst Hill, 23rd ; Hastings, 25th ; Torquay, 
28th ; and at all her Concert Engagements this Season. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
R FLORIAN HORNER will sing Witrorp Morean’s 


pa apo Gong MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Wellington 
Hall, Islington, o: day Evening, Deceinber 9th. 








““SLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN ?” 


R HERBERT REEVES will sing Brumenrnat’s new 
Bong, “SLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN,” at Liverpool, Nov. 
2ist ; Southport, 24th ; Manchester, 28th, Dec, 2nd and 5th; Leicester 12th. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
M* EDWARD OWEN will sing Ascuer’s popular Romance, 
Be, beg ART THOU?” at the Soirée of the London Oon- 
“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 


MS, CATHERINE PENNA and Mr 8. BECKLEY 

Henry SMAnRt’s ular Duet, “WHEN THE WIND BLOWS 
IN FROM SEA,” at Mr Kley's Concert, The Atheneum, Shepherd’s 
Bush, November 24th, 











“TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 


R ISIDORE DE LARA will sing Hore Tzwpte’s admired 
Song, “ "TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY,” at Mr Watt's “‘ Nilsson Ooncert,” 
at Brighton, November 26. 


[HE EPIKLEIS (Poorry’s Patent), an Aid to Pianists, 

for the Slow Shake and other Exercises. This useful Invention surpasses 
anything of a like construction that has hitherto been devised, is entirely of a 
mental character, and is recommended by Mr Franklin Taylor, Mr Lindsay 
Sloper, and others, Post, 4s. Handbook, ls. JoHN Poo.ey, 3, The Terrace, 
Clapham Pork Road, 8. W. Agents wanted everywhere. 


NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Joun Srewarr. 


Music by J. L. Hatton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent 8 











SUNG BY MADAME ENRIQUEZ. 
WOULD NOT WEAR A GOLDEN CROWN. Ths 


charming new song, by ETHELREDA MARwoop baaneagy | is Pay, ft omnes 
ENRIQUEZ with success, Price 2s. net, —Kepret & Regent 
Street, London, 


HE SEA KING. Song. 
Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 





Composed by Lovis Drea. 
244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 


LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B, ALLEN. Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Oey aura 3 Song. Words by Henry Carriveton. Music 
by ALFRED BiumMg, Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
Taunt Street, W 











Just Published. 
LOW MARCH FOR THE ORGAN (founded on 


KREvTzER’s celebrated Thirty-third Violin Study). By SranisLaus 
ExuiotT. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


THREE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





Composed by 
PAUL SEMLER. 
No.1. “AN EVENING SONG” (“ ABENDLIED ”) simeiesi: dew!\ abe | I 
2, “A REVERIE” (“TRAUMEREI”) ea ae See ee 
3. “JOYFULNESS” (“ FROHSINN ”) cos «28. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘These three unpretentious pieces are extremel ees and, as light 
sketches for drawing-room performance, will ass find favour with amateur 
pianists, No. 1, ‘Evening Song,’ has a flowing aan in 12-8 rhythm, with 
some effective changes of key. Ve cannot say, however, that we like the basses at 
page 3 (last line), which unquestionably move in octaves with the melody, a 
detect by no means covered because the chords are broken into arpeggios. No, 2, 
‘A Reverie,’ is a cantabile theme given to the left hand, with a staccato accom- 
paniment ‘for the right. Of the three pieces, however, we prefer the last, 
‘Joyfulness,’ a melody with the arpeggio accom ment, divided between the 
two hands, the second part, in the dominant, stil reserving this figure, with a 
different form of , rpeagio. |. All these trifles s ciently justify their titles to 
disarm criticism,”. Times. 





Just Published. Oloth, gilt lettered, 1s, 6d. 


CHURCH MUSIC: 


A POPULAR SKETCH. 
BEING A GLANCE AT ITS ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT & PRESENT USE. 
With Iliustrations, 
By rae Rev. EDWARD HICKS, B.A, 
Vicar of Kidsgrove, Staffordshire. 


JoHN Heywood, MANCHESTER AND LONDON. 
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OLASSICAL GEMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Transcribed by 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 


No.1. “THE MERMAID’S SONG” (Haypy) ... eee ove ose os Sain 
2. “THE VIOLET” (Mozart)... és ed a oe es ooo 38. 
38. “KNOWEST THOU THE LAND?” (BEETHOVEN) ... we a. 88, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘* Any music which will help to make pupils sing on the pianoforte must be of 
service; and transcriptions of good songs, therefore—provided only that they do 
not degenerate into finger disp!ay—should be always welcomed, not only for the 
useful practice which they enforce, but because they make young instru- 
mentalists acquiinted with the standard vocal works. In this set of three we 
have Haydn’s ‘ Mermaid’s Song.’ Mozart’s ‘ Violet,’ and Beethoven’s ‘ Mignon's 
Song’ (‘ Knowest thou the land ?’), All of these, of course, do not lend them- 
selves equally well to ‘arrangement’ for an instrument; but Herr Eiso!dt has 
acyuitted himself of his task with much credit. It need scarcely be said that 
the pleasing accompaniment to the ‘ Mermaid’s Song,’ apart from the melodious 
character of the theme, will render this the most popular number of the three, 
but Mozart’s beautiful vocal gem must also attract young players, and there is 
sufficient variety in Beethoven's well-known song to interest even those w! 0 
hanker after ‘pretty’ music. Very little fingering is marked, except in the 
* Mermaid’s Song.’”— Musical Times. 


Just Published. 


MENUET DE LULLI. 
Pour LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The ‘‘ Menuet de Lulli” can also be played asa Duet for Violin and 
Violoncello. 





Just Published. 


MADEMOISELLE ET MONSIEUR. 


PoLKA, POUR PIANo. 


Par BENTAYOUX. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The Illustrated Title of ‘Mademoiselle et Monsieur” is by Alfred 


Coneanen. 
THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 





1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” | 3. ScHERZO.—‘ Second Attempt.” 
2, ANDANTE.—“ Despair and Return.” | 4, Ronpo.—“ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY F. H. COWEN. 
“4 FAREWELL.” Song. Words by the Author of “ John 


Halifax.” Music by Frepertc H. Cowen. Price 4s, London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
ADOLFO FERRARL 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into genera! use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Voeal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mort, are invalu- 
able bot! to Students and Professors. 





New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 

_4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos, Curct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 5 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confiues itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the tuste 
aud ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Bdition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH.,. 
he Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
wide tne cultivated thee voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Pranklein, and other successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMonpD & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and carioning tne ra and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 

and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablacle, Santley, &c, Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom aud 
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NEW VOCAL DUET, BY REICHARDT. 
“7 ONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 


and Mezzo-Soprano, Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Words by 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
— a4 w. ; 
“* Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. have published, among many other things, a 
two-part song, ‘ Long Ago,’ by Mr Alexander Reichardt, Bowen of “Thow ¢ art 
so near and yet so far.’ It is an unpretending but withal expressive piece that 
will touch a responsive chord in every heart. —Daily Telegraph. 


SOUVENIRS DES OPERAS DE 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


Trois Pikcks POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 





No.1. “LE VAISSEAU FANTOME,” Mosaique (Op. 203)... ... .. 4s. 
», 2, “RIENZI,” Morceau de Salon (Op. 204) ... me es pa coo 48, 
» 3, “TANNHAUSER,” Bouquet Mélodique(Op. 205) ... .. ... 4s. 
Also 
“LOHENGRIN,” Paraphrase (Op. 202)... Bie bes sn ose (ae 
Composée par 


G. GARIBOLDI. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“HER VOICE.” 

“T7ER VOICE.” Ianace Grssonr’s 


by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sun 
price 4s., by DuNcAN Davison & Co., 244, 





popular Song (poetry 
by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
gent Street, W. 


Just Published. 
EMORY, Romance (in E flat) for the Pianoforte, com- 


posed by BrownLow Baker, price 3s. London: Duncan D 
244, Regent Street; where may be obtained ““ BOURREE” (in E flat), for che 
Pianoforte, composed by BRowNLOW BAKER, price 4s, ; 








the Col 





SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 


“THE TEST.” Price 4s, 
‘‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 
‘OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LET THE SOLID GROUND. Song. The Poetry by 
Tennyson. The Music by Eapa, Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“A thoroughly original song, in which the composer has had the courage to 
break loose from the conventional treatment of such a theme, and write as the 
words inspired. Except Longfellow, no verse writer has suffered such violence 
at the hands of song-writers as Tennyson; nine times out of ten he says one 
thing, yet is made to sing another. A good contralto voice will find ample 
scope for her powers in this song, and rejoice in the absence of sentimental 
musical phrases which but too often act as brakes ‘to a good vocal organ when 
the subject is one similar to ‘ O let the solid ground,’”—Literary World, 


“() MA SI DOUCE AMIE.” Serenade. Musique de Crrit 
Pe A * Stuart. Price 4s. London: Duncaw Davison & Oo., 244, Regent 


[4 POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 
Quatre Mains. Par Ignace Gipsone. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE PAIRMAN. 
“4 T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 


ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MicHakL Brrason, is published, price 4s,, by DuNCAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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FORM OR DESIGN IN VOCAL MUSIC, 
Tue Mapricat Form. 
(Continued from page 727.) 
Wilbye’s madrigal, “ Flora gave me fairest flowers,” begins with 
an idea in two parts: 
Ex. 49. 2nd TresBie. 
Flo - = gave me fair-est flow - ers. 
j 


| J | eet 
a i ae HB | 


1 
+ Ter ae 
in 








aE | 1 
H 











AAS T 





L o- 

e a re ~ 

tone +: wl CI rf a ~ 

Flo - ra gave me fair-est flow - ers. 

The first treble enters on the second bar of this with imitation 

in shorter notes, the alto at the same time entering with notes of 

the same length in imitation by contrary motion. The bass follows 

two bars later with contrary motion also, but with notes of the 
original length. The next idea follows quickly : 


Ex. 50. 


= 


e ‘ ‘ iy 
None so fair, none so fair, none so fair in Flo-ra’s trea - sure. 


This is worked in close imitation in all parts. The third is in 
three parts, two trebles and tenor : 


&e. 





— 2. 
































Bx. 51 
| ae... a. ix 2 Jj 
pee 
1 ' ™ net 
© These I placd in Phil-lis’ bow - ers, 


imitated by alto, tenor, and bass. The fourth idea, beginning in 
two parts, is imitated by the others separately or together : 
Ex. 52, 























t C Zt t IF f a ees | 
She was pleas’d, she was pleas’d, she was pleas’d, and 
+. + th ali, —- J 


she’s my plea sure. 
So far this is all in the key of B flat; the second part has 
more variety of key. Its first idea, in B flat, is: 


“8 Px, 53, 
j EE ae OE ce’ Aer a 


so rf J 
©’ Smil-ing meadows seem to say, Come, ye wan-tons,here to play, 
the first section of which is imitated in all voices either in its notes 
or its accent. It makes a cadence in F, and remains in that 
key for two bars only, and more imitations of the same, in B flat, 
bring it to a close in G. A fresh idea, in C minor, begins 
immediately after the close : 


Ex, 54. 
———— = f=. 


™ Come, ye wan -tons, here to play, to play, 


and imitations follow one another, after two beats, in all parts 
but the bass, which has an independent part bearing up the whole: 


Ex. 565. 
2- aa . P 
@= ' we + 7 meen Se ae &e. 


J 
play. 






































Come, ye wan- tons, here to 
This comes to a close in B flat, and the 
began in C minor, is repeated, but now in 
the piece, and coda of 


e, from where it 
flat, the main key of 
bars finishes the madrigal. 





Tallis’s anthem and Wilbye’s madrigal both have a tendency 
towards modern key-form, in that the modulations are massed 
together near the middle of the movement. 


As a more modern example of design by idea we cannot 
do better than quote the “Hallelujah Chorus” in The Messiah. 
In this, key-form is absent, for, with the exception of transient 
modulations within the phrases, and of the dominant answer 
to the tonic subject after the manner of fugues, the whole 
is in one key. It is without even the prominent halfway 
cadence upon the dominant that is present in most 
tunes. There is no feeling of undefined tonality as in the 
madrigals, or of phantasy of keys, as in a fantasia or recitative, 
but the whole is as it were a drawing in monochrome or an engrav- 
ing. Rhythm helps out the form to some degree, as successive 
ideas are contrasted with one another by the difference between 
free and canonic rhythm. The plan is marked out by the 
disposition of ideas, each one completed before another is touched, 
each one dependent on the last, and following it closely, with half 
or full cadence, but without break, and sometimes with a new 
use of the former; so that the whole is one continuous chain of 
new ideas linked gradually closer and firmer by repetition of those 
that went before. . 

In this we can trace how the plan of vocal music can be laid out 
so as to follow the ideas contained in the words to be set. Eve 
phrase of words has its own phrase of music, which returns wi 
slight modifications at every return of the words: 


Ex, 56. 


J 0 ware 











Hal - le - lu- jah! &c. 


f+ 2 2 #. 


SEE ie ry 
be WI 4 it 
Yaad 











































































































Ex, 57. ;, ' 
S 
ee 
ry Ad ; . 
For the Lord God om- ni - po-tent reign - eth 
Ex. 58, 
AO FS , 
— 
——— 
ae re 
The king- dom of this world, &c. 
2. 
= SS SSS 
' | | 
Ex. 59. 
SS SS =f 
————+-$ a u y—pct f Tr 
and He shallreign for e - ver and e - ver. 
which afterwards has a new musical idea : 
ad Ex. 60. é 
oe amend se mo f 
= 
© and He shall reign 
and lastly, 
Ex. 61. 
t (a T C 
ay— Se Se Ry ae 
King of kings. 


And as the thoughts of the words come following one another, so 
do the musical thoughts ; and the piling up of the musical ideas 
above and above one another corresponds to the overwhelming 
sense that comes to our minds as the words in succession each add 
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to the dignity and awfulness of those that went before. They are, 
indeed, all in the same key, both musically and metaphorically, 
and the grandeur of the whole is increased by the unity. 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
( To be continued. ) 
0 


HENRY IRVING SPEAKS. 
Opening address of the Session, at the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution. 
(Continued from page 725. ) 

There never was so large a number of theatres or of actors. And 
their type is vastly improved by public recognition. The old days 
when good-for-nothings passed into the profession are at an end ; 
and the old Bohemian habits, so far as they were evil and disreput 
able, have also disappeared. The ranks of the art are being con- 
tinually recruited by deeply interested and earnest young men of 
good education and connections. Nor let us, while dissipating the 
remaining prejudices of outsiders, give quarter to those which 
lingeramong players themselves. There aresome whoacknowledge the 
value ofimproved status tothemselvesand theirart, butwholament that 
there are now no schools for actors. This isa very idle lamentation. 
Every actor in full employment gets plenty of schooling, for the best 
schooling is practice, and there is no school so good as a well-con- 
ducted playhouse. The truth is, that the cardinal secrets of success 
in acting are found within, while practice is the surest way of 
fertilising these germs. To efficiency in the art of acting there 
should come a congregation of fine qualities. There should be con- 
siderable, though not necessarily, systematic culture. There should 
be delicate instincts of taste cultivated, consciously or unconsciously, 
to a degree of extreme and subtle nicety. There should be a power 
at once refined and strong, of both perceiving and expressing to 
others the significance of language, so that neither shades nor masses 
of meaning, so to speak, may be either lost or exaggerated. Above 
all there should be a sincere and abounding sympathy with all that 
is good, and great, and inspiring. That sympathy, most certainly, 
must be under the control and manipulation of art, but it must be 
none the less real and generous, and the artist who is a mere artist 
will stop short of the highest moral effects of his craft. Little of 
this can be got in a mere training school, but all of it will come forth 
more or less fully armed from the actor’s brain in the process of 
learning his art by practice. For the way to learn to do a thing is 

to do it ; and in learning to act by acting, though there is plenty of 
incidental hard drill and hard work, there is nothing common- 
place or unfruitful. What is true of the art is true also of the 
social life of the artist. No sensational change has been found neces- 
sary to alter his status though great changes have come. The stage 
has literally lived down the rebuke and reproach under which it 
formerly cowered, while its professors have been simultaneously 
living down the prejudices which excluded them from society. The 
stage is now seen to be an elevating instead of a lowering influence 
on national morality, and actors and actresses receive in society, as 
do the members of other profesions, exactly the treatment which 
is earned by their personal conduct. And- so I would say of 
what we sometimes hear so much about—dramatic reform. It is 
not needed ; or, if it is, all the reform that is wanted will be best 
effected by the operation of public opinion upon the administration 
of a good theatre. That is the true reforming agency, with 
this great advantage, that reforms which come by public opinion 
are sure, while those which come without public opinion cannot be 
relied upon. The dramatic reformers are very well-meaning people. 
They show great enthusiasm. They are new converts to the theatre, 
most of them, and they have the zeal of converts. But it is scarcely 
according to knowledge. These ladies and gentlemen have scarcely 
studied the conditions of theatrical enterprise, which must be carried 
on as a business or it will failas an art. It isan unwelcome, if not 
an unwarrantable intrusion to come among our people with elaborate 
advice, and endeavour to make them live after different fashions 
from what they have been accustomed to, and it will be quite hope- 





less to attempt to induce the general body of a purely artistic class 
to make louder and more fussy professions of virtue and religion 
than other people. In fact, it is a downright insult to the dramatic 
profession to exact or to expect any such thing. Equally objection- 
able, and equally impracticable, are the attempts of Quixotic 
‘dramatic reformers” to exercise a sort of goody-goody censorship 
over the selection and the text of the plays to be acted. The stage 
has been serving the world for hundreds, yes, and thousands of 
years, during which it has contributed in pure dramaturgy to the 
literature of the world its very greatest masterpieces in nearly all 
languages, meanwhile affording to the million both by these master- 
pieces and by works of popular skill, but less permanent merit, an 
infinity of pleasure, all more or less innocent ; and where less in- 
nocent, rather than more, the cause has lain not in the stage but in 
the state of society of which it was the mirror. For though the 
stage is not always occupied with its own period, the new plays 
produced always reflect in many particulars the spirit of the age in 
which they are played. There is a story of a traveller who put up 
for the night at a certain inn, on the door of which was the inscrip- 
tion—‘‘ Good entertainment for man and beast.” His horse was 
taken to the stable and well cared for, and he sat down to dine. 
When the covers were removed he remarked, on seeing his own 
sorry fare—‘‘ Yes, this is very well ; but where’s the entertainment 
for the man?” If everything were banished from the stage except 
that which suits a certain taste, what dismal places our theatres 
would be! However fond the playgoer may be of tragedy, if 
you offer him nothing but horrors, he may well ask—‘‘ Where’s 
the entertainment for the man who wants an evening’s amuse- 
ment?” The humour of a farce may not seem over-refined to a 
particular class of intelligence ; but there are thousands of people 
who take an honest pleasure in it. And who, after seeing my old 
friend J. L. Toole in some of his famous parts, and having laughed 
till their sides ached, have not left the theatre more buoyant and 
light-hearted than they came? Well, if the stage has been thus 
useful and successful all these centuries, and still is productive—if 
the noble fascination of the theatre draws to it, as you and I know 
it does, an immortal poet such as our Tennyson, whom, I can testify 
from my own experience, nothing delights more than the success of 
one of the plays which, in the mellow autumn of his genius, he has 
contributed to the acting theatre—if a great artist like Tadema is 
proud to design scenes for stage-plays—if in all departments of 
stage-production we see great talent, and in nearly every instance 
great good taste and sincere sympathy with the best popular ideals 
of goodness—then, I say, the stage is entitled to be let alone, that 
is, it is entitled to make its own bargain with the public without 
the censorious intervention of well-intentioned busy-bodies. They 
do not know what to ban or to bless. If they had their way, as, of 
course, they cannot, they would license, with many flourishes and 
much self-laudation, a number of pieces which would be hopelessly 
condemned on the first hearing, and they would lay an embargo for 
very insufficient reasons on many plays well entitled to success. It 
is not in this direction that we must look for any improvement that 
is needed in the purveying of material for the stage. Believe me, 
the right direction is public criticism and public discrimination. I 
say so because, beyond question, the public will have what they 
want. So far from managers in their discretion, or at their pleasure, 
forcing on the public either very good or very bad dramatic mate- 
rial, it is an utter delusion. They have no such power. If they 
had the will they could only force any particular sort of entertain- 
ment just as long as they had capital to expend without any return. 
But they really have not the will. They follow the public taste 
with the greatest keenness. If the people want Shakspere—as I 
am happy to say they do, at least at one theatre in London, and at 
all the great theatres out of London, to an extent, as proved by 
financial receipts entirely unprecedented in the history of the stage 
—then they get Shakspere. If they want Byron, Albery, Gilbert, 
Burnand, and Sullivan—Byron, Albery, Gilbert, Burnand, and 
Sullivan they have. If they want Robertson, Robertson is there 
for them. If they desire opera-bouffe, depend upon it they will 
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have it, and have it they do. What then dolinfer? Simply this: that 
those who prefer the higher drama—in the representation of which my 
heart’s best interests are centred—instead of querulously animadvert- 
ing on managers who give them: something different should, as Lord 
Beaconsfield said, ‘‘ make themselves into a majority.” If they do 
so, the higher drama will be produced. Butif we really understand 
the value of the drama, we shall not be too rigid in our exactions. 
The drama is the art of human nature in picturesque or characteristic 
action. Let us be liberal in our enjoyment of it. Tragedy, comedy, 
historical-pastoral, pastoral-comical — remember the large-minded 
list of the greatest-minded poet—all are good, if wholesome, and 
will be wholesome if the public continue to take the healthy interest 
in theatres which they are now taking. The worst times for the stage 
have been those when playgoing was left pretty much to a loose society, 
such as is sketched in the Restoration dramatists. If the good 
people continue to come to the theatre in increasing crowds, the stage, 
without losing any of its brightness, will soon be good enough, if 
it is not as yet, to satisfy the best of them. This is what I believe 
all sensible people in these times see. And if, on the one hand, you 
are ready to laugh at the old prejudices which have been so happily 
dissipated, on the other hand how earnestly must you welcome the 
great aid to taste and thought and culture which comes to you thus 
in the guise of amusement. Let me put this to you rather seriously ; 
let me insist on the intellectual and moral use, alike to the most and 
least cultivated of us, of this art ‘‘most beautiful, most difficult, 
most rare,” which I stand here to-day, not to apologise for, but to 
establish, as I appropriately may, in the high place to which it 
is entitled among the arts and among the ameliorating 
influences of life. Grant that any of us understand a dramatist 
better for seeing him acted, and it follows, first, that 
all of us will be most indebted to the stage at the point 
where the higher and more ethereal faculties are liable in reading 
to failure and exhaustion: that is, stage playing will be of most 
use to us where the mind requires help and inspiration to grasp 
and revel in lofty, moral, or imaginative conceptions, or where 
it needs aid and sharpening to appreciate and follow the niceties of 
repartee, or the delicacies of comic fancy. Secondly, it follows 
that if this is so with the intellectual few, it must be infinitely 
more so with the unimaginative many of all ranks. They are not 
inaccessible to passion and poetry and refinement, but their minds 
do not go forth, as it were, to seek these joys; and even if they 
read works of poetic and dramatic fancy, which they rarely do, 
they would miss them on the printed page. To them, therefore, 
with the exception of a few startling incidents of real life, the 
theatre is the only channel through which are ever brought the 
great sympathies of the world of thought beyond their immediate 
ken. And thirdly, it follows from all this that the stage is, intel- 
lectually and morally, to all who have recourse to it, the source of 
some of the finest and best influences of which they are respectively 
susceptible. To the thoughtful and reading man it brings the life, 
the fire, the colour, the vivid instinct, which are beyond the reach 
of study. To the common, indifferent man, immersed as a rule in 
the business and socialities of daily life, it brings visions of glory 
and adventure, of emotion and of broad human interest. It gives 
him glimpses of the heights and depths of character and experience, 
setting him thinking and wondering even in the midst of amusement. 
To the most torpid and unobservant it exhibits the humorous in 
life and the sparkle and finesse of language, which in dull ordinary 
existence is stupidly shut out of knowledge or omitted from par- 
ticular notice. To all it uncurtains a world, not that in which they 
live and yet not other than it~a world in which interest is 
heightened and yet the conditions of truth are observed, in which 
the capabilities of men and women are seen developed without 
losing their consistency to nature, and developed with a curious and 
wholesome fidelity to simple and universal instincts of clear right 
and wrong. (To be continued, ) 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The new violinist, M. eet’. made another appearance, and, 
for the present, his last, on Monday ay when he led Mozart’s 
Quartet in B flat, joined Mdlle Janotha in Schubert’s Rondo Brillant 
(B minor), and played, as his solo, Bach’s prelude and fugue in A 
minor. His reading of Mozart, though generally marked by the 
excellent qualities which we aimee in a previous notice, was 
somewhat unequal, there being a lack of clearness and decision in 
dealing with the vigorous minuet, to say nothing of passages in other 
movements requiring breadth and energy. It seems more than ever 
clear that M. Rappoldi is not, in any special sense, a masculine 
player, his strength lying in music of a sentimental cast. This he 
renders with sympathetic power, and a charm not easily resisted. 
The performance of Mozart’s quartet, in which MM. Ries, Hollander, 
and Piatti were M. Rappoldi’s efficient allies, gave manifest pleasure 
to an audience upon whom not a note was lost. Its melodic beauty 
and finished workmanship well represent the great master as he was 
when his genius had fully ripened, while the entire composition may 
stand as an exemplification of consummate art, and almost as a 
justification of the frantic efforts made by modern writers to strike 
out a new way, which, if not more excellent, shall at least be free 
from the footsteps of gigantic predecessors. Franz Schubert's bril- 
liant rondo came last in the programme, so that its characteristic 
repetitions, and its consequent unnecessary length, were set before 
an audience already satiated. It is to be feared, therefore, that 
some splendid playing met with less than deserved ap tion, 
This cannot be said as regards the violin solo above named, althou, 
Bach repeats himself therein quite as much as Schubert in the rondo, 
and stretches out a few ideas till they become attenuated. The 
work had not been heard at these concerts for nineteen years, and 
was as good as new to the majority of the audience, who received it 
with the favour they never se to a + master. Difficulties 
abound from first to last, but the violinist surmounted them with 
the utmost ease, and had the further advantage of dealing with 
music more suited to his style than that he introduced on the Mon: 
day previous. The performance was a masterpiece of neatness and 

recision, as, also, of delicate gradations of tone, by means of which 

. Rappoldi heightened the interest of his necessarily formal theme, 
A more unanimous verdict of approval than that given to the artist 
has rarely been accorded in St James’s Hall, The most exigent con: 
noisseur could do no other than endorse it, Mdlle Janotha secured 
a triumph for herself yy $e Mendelssohn's Fantasia in F sha 
minor to enemy he introduced the same master’s well- 
known Capriccio in E minor, but this was when, in a moment of 
weakness, she yielded to unreasonable clamour for more than had 
been set down in a liberal programme. 

The vocalist, Miss Santley, sang Gounod’s '‘Connais-tu le pays?" 
Chopin's Lithuanian Song, and Schubert’s ‘‘ Hark, the lark with 
such true and unaffected expression, as well as artistic style, that 
frank acknowledgment of those merits is even more & pleasure than 
a duty. The young lady is certainly an instance of hereditary 
talent, and was never more her father’s daughter than on Monday 
night. We trust she will go on and prosper in the path she haa 
chosen, bootie worthy in always increasing measure of the name 
she bears,—-D, 7’, 


VIENNA, 


( Correspondence. ) 

A Mustergastepiel, or series of model star-performanéés, is to come 
off next May and June at the Imperial Operaliotise. Among the 
“stars” already secured are Mdmes Wilt, Brandt, and Lehmann, 
of Berlin; the tenors, Riese and Gudehus, from Dresden, and 
Stritt from Carlsruhe; and the bass, Seidemann, from Dresden, 
Negotiations are pending with Herren Niemann, Broulik, and 
Reichmann, Writing of Brahms’ last Pianoforte Concerto in B 
flat, a correspondent of the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung says; 
‘* Brahms yee the principal part with all the fire of his pas: 
sionate and artistic soul; the orchestral part was tsken by 
Briill on another grand, This concerto, a really gigantic work, is a 
—— 7 Symphony in _ a i ca 
account of its voluminousness, something unexamp! the who 
musical literature of the day,” pinnate , 








Darmstavt,—The otice celebrated prima downa, Mdme Schin- 
berger-Marconi, kept her ninety-sixth birthday on the 22nd ult. 
She is in ion of all her faculties, and in the enjoyment of 
excellent health, She firet einen en the stage in Tie. She 
wba A tnll in the principal operahouses of Germany; 
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SINGERS IN FORMER DAYS.’ 


(Continued from page 716. ) 
Ill, 

With reference to this absence of information regarding the 
members of the first company at the Opera, a fact embarrassing 
for the chroniclers, we must congratulate our great-great-grand 
children, for, if ever the present archives of the institution should 
disappear like those of 1600, the said great-great-grand children 
will, at least, have collections of our newspapers, and in these 
they will find, properly authenticated, what they require. Thus, 
if they want to learn what M. Maurel, one of Duménil’s suc- 
cessors, earned in 1879, they will only have to look through the 
Gaulois, and, in the number for the 13th November, they will be 
edified by the following letter addressed to a dramatic agent: 

“London, 16th June, 1879. 

‘*My peEaR Fassi,—I have signed this instant with Vaucorbeil 
for three years ; nine months a year—three months’ leave of absence 
—a thousand francs each performance—ten performances a month 
the first year—eleven, the second—twelve, the third. Amen!” 

A thousand francs for each performance; exactly what was 
offered Jéliotte, of whom we shall have occasion to speak again. 
It is true that, the year following, M. Maurel altered his engage- 
ment and raised his terms. 

No doubt, all the female singers of the reign of Louis XIV., 
especially those who confined their earnings to what their vocal 
talent brought them in, did not become millionaires, yet there 
was more than one even of these who had no ground for com- 
plaining of fortune. Thus the King chose as a wife for Michel 
de Lalande, Anne Rebel, a member of his musical establishment 
and daughter of Jean Ferry Rebel, royal musician in ordinary. 
He defrayed the wedding expenses (1684), and gave the young 
bride a dowry. She had created, with Mdlles Ferdinand, the 
elder, Pluvigny, and Paisible, one of the nymphs in Les Peines et 
les Plaisirs de TAmour, These fair and handsome singers had 
their carriages and diamonds, though they earned only from 
1,200 to 1,500 livres. Subsequently, in 1704, Lalande’s two 
daughters, then aged, respectively, 20 and 19, sang by command 
before the King, and were immediately put down for a pension of 
1,000 francs each. They were both carried off in twelve days 
(1711) by small pox, when the King was going to get them 
husbands. If the reader will kindly bear in mind that, besides 
holding the two places of Music Master of the Chamber, the two 
places of Musical Composer, the place of Musical Superintendant, 
and the four places of Chapelmaster, Lalande enjoyed half-a- 
dozen pensions, we must acknowledge that, if he composed 
pleasing motets, he possessed the art of profiting by the fact. 

Thévenard, who, according to the author of the Histoire de 
? Opéra, first saw the day in Paris, but who really came from 
Orleans, Thévenard, Gabriel, whom Castil Blaze introduces to us 
at the Opera as far back as 1675, though the future singer was 
then only six years old, received no more than three thousand 
livres annually ; but he was presented with a thousand livres as a 
gift on his retirement in 1730, after forty years’ service, and had a 
pension of fifteen hundred livres, His marvellous bass voice, how- 
ever, and his aristocratic manners were the cause of his having many 
and many a highly lucrative intrigue. He was an intrepid drinker 
and first-rate boon companion, much sought after in fashionable 
society. The noblemen of the Court overwhelmed him with 
presents to secure his attendance and get him to sing at their 
festive gatherings. His love adventures are a poem, a perfect 
Odyssey. This is not, I am aware, the place to relate them, I 
cannot, however, refrain from mentioning that, when he was 
sixty, he became enamoured of a woman whom he had never 
seen, and whose name, age, and features he did not know even by 
hearsay! This irresistible passion took possession of his heart 
on his seeing a slipper—one slipper. He swore he would dis- 
cover the foot the marvel fitted; he succeeded, demanded the 
young girl’s hand—for she was a young girl—and obtained it, 
thanks to her Uncle, a great drinker, like the amorous sexagen- 
arian himself. This some one may, perhaps, remark, was the 
origin of Cinderella; I think not. Before Thévenard, Psammetichus, 
dsing of Memphis, married Rhodope, a courtesan of Naucratis, 
aud formerly a slave, with whom he fell in love from seeing one 
of er sandals, Here is another proof there is nothing new under 


* From Le Méneatrei, 








the sun. The son of the Orleans pastry cook merely imitated 
the sovereign of Egypt. Speaking of Cinderella, does the reader 
know how many pieces, comic operas, fairy spectacles, pantomimes, 
&c., have issued from the wonderful slipper ? Twenty-two, the 
first being a one-act comic opera, words by Anseaume, music by 
Laurette, performed for the first time at the Theatre of the Foire 
Saint-Germain, the 20th Frebruary, 1759. 

The names of three singers, more or less millionaires, now crop 
up simultaneously at the tip of my pen; they are Desmatins, 
Fanchon Moreau, and Pélissier. At page 320 of his Histoire de 
la musique dramatique, M. Chouquet, when giving the cast of 
Persée, a tragedy by Quinault and Lully, performed on the 17th 
April, 1682, says: “Little Desmatins, a niece of Beauchamps, 
and then 12 years old, sang and played in this opera.” Can this 
have been the strange being who was once a scullery-maid ? 
There appears some difficulty about the matter, since the accounts 
represent Desmatins, the scullery-maid, as still at the Plat 
@’Etain inn, in the Cour Saint-Martin, in 1676, whence it would 
follow that she was then six. Again, as Mdlle Desmatins played 
in 1684, an important character in Lully’s Amadis des Gaules, we 
should come to the conclusion that, at the age of 14, after having 
previously been a dancer, she was already a highly talented artist. 
Sophie Arnoult, it is true, was only 13 when she came out in 
1757, but that proves nothing, and there must be a mistake some- 
where. I will not endeavour to explain it, but at once go on to 
the fabulous story of Mdlle Desmatins of the Plat d’Etain. She 
was wondrously beautiful, highly intelligent, and of a very 
artistic nature. Not being satisfied with her success as a dancer, 
she was admitted into the chorus, and afterwards received as an 
actress at the rate of 600 livres a year. She soon, however, rose 
to the foremost position, and had first 1,500 and then 2,000 
livres a year, without reckoning the “ bread and wine,” that is to 
say, 100 livres more. She was so brilliantly fortunate in her 
“ business,” or, if the reader prefers it, made such progress, that 
she at last had nothing for her personal use, such as plates, dishes, 
and toilet articles of any kind, except what was of solid silver, 
just like Poppeea. I know that, in our own time, there was to 
be seen in Aignisier’s shopwindow an article, also silver, manu- 
factured by him, with the indiscreet notice: “ Belongs to 
Mdlle X.,” the X here standing for the name of a buffo-opera 
singer. But this was only a single object, while in Desmatins’ 
dressing-room everything was silver. ‘The future successor of 
Marthe Le Rochois was so madly fond of rich attire that some- 
times, it is said, she would not take off a new dress for days! 
She had herself stretched out on her bed, as she was, when she 
needed rest! Her servants, whom she paid royally, were sump- 
tuously apparelled, and she sometimes made them wait on her on 
their knees. She was fond of good living, and, in consequence of 
the succulent dishes she eat, became an enormous size. Having 
heard that a butcher, suffering like herself from elephantiasis, 
had succeeded in reducing his fat, she determined she would 
subject herself heroically to the same operation. It appears to 
have fulfilled all her hopes. To celebrate her convalescence, she 
invited, we are informed, some of her intimate friends to dinner. 
Three weeks afterwards (1705) she died of indigestion in all the 
radiance of her fame, her beauty, her talent, and her wealth. 

* 


* * 

Fanchon Moreau, who first came out at the age of fifteen, in 
the Prologue to Phaeton, on the 27th April, 1683, was a delicious 
blonde, with whom Nature had indeed been prodigal. She and 
big Louison, her sister, did not have more than 3,000 livres a 
year, exactly what the charming Sisters Devriés used to receive 
every month at the Théatre-Lyrique. But far is it from me to 
institute any other kind of comparison between these two honour- 
able artists and the two Moreaus! Fanchon Moreau had one 
adventure after another; she had her town-mansion and servants 
in livery. Suddenly, however, in 1697, when she was twenty- 
nine, and in all the splendour of her beauty, she was seized with 
a desire to retire from the world, and announced her firm deter- 
mination of entering a convent. On being informed of this 
edifying project, the King sent her 1,500 livres to pay her nun's 
dowry, so that she might not be contaminated by employing the 
money she had saved. The above sum was to be exchanged for 
a pension, equal to twice her highest salary, on the day she 
assumed the veil, which she was to do towards the end of 1702, 
after five years’ noviciate, So she took her departure, But her 
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conversion was merely a caprice. She soon re-appeared at the 
Opera, and, in 1708, was married to the Marquis de Villiers, 
whose debts, valued at more than 100,000 livres, she paid, ac- 
cording to the custom of prima-donnas on becoming great ladies, 
I may add, as an attenuating circumstance in favour of the 
beautiful and ambitious Fanchon, that the Marquis de Villiers 
was a Chevalier of the King’s Orders and an officer of the Royal 
household. I do not think that the dramatico-mundane chronicle 
of our own day can show any real companion-piece to this 


singular union, 


Mdlle Pélissier was, perhaps, of all our singers, the one who 
swallowed up the most money. She possessed all the qualities 
which constitute great actresses and all the vices which form a 
courtesan. She was so grasping that her fellow artists baptised 
her Pilleresse, which is an anagram of her own name. My readers 
may form an estimate of the unparalleled liberality of Dulis Lopez, 
an opulent Portuguese Jew, when they are informed that he one 
day papered her boudoir with bank notes of the value of a million 
francs. On Mdlle Lecouvreur’s diamonds being put up for sale, 
Mdlle Pélissier bought them, paying down in hard cash forty 
thousand crowns, a sum equivalent to about three hundred 
thousand francs at the present time. Adding to these diamonds 
her own, and those of her protector, which she borrowed of him, and 
which were worth twenty thousand crowns, she took it into her 
head to exhibit them in a series of performances of Le Carnaval 
et la Folie,'a ballet-opera by Lamothe and Destouches, One day, 
Dulis had the bad taste to ask her to return his diamonds. She 
laughed in his face. Hereupon, as his love was dead, he con- 
ceived the notion of having her well beaten and of causing vitriol 
to be thrown over her beautiful face. As we see, the employment of 
vitriol in love is not a thing of yesterday. The agent engaged to 
execute the double crime was arrested before he could do so and 
broken on the wheel, in the Place de la Grave, the 9th May, 
1731. His name was Aline de Joinville. 

Mdille Pélissier was passionately fond of the “Theatre at the Fair” 
and spent the best part of her day there, allowing the manager of 
the Puppets a kingly pension, and paying in good hard cash or 
magnificent presents her favourite actors, no matter whether 
they were Le Kain or Gilles, Bellecourt or Cassandre. In 1747, 
the manager of the Theatre at Rouen married her, with the 
intention of making money by her otherwise than on the stage. 
But with age, she was then 41, she had grown virtuous and 
refused to have aught to do with the infamous plan. Unable to 
overcome her resistance, her husband took to beating her cruelly, 
and in two years she died a ruined woman after engulphing 
millions and a martyr to virtue after being a shameless courtesan, 
The modern stage possesses no Pélissier, 

( To be continued. ) 
—_——9—— 
MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES, 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

The advent of a new work of art is always a matter of interest 
in musical circles, and I have to chronicle the production of a 
lyric drama entitled Vercingetorix, composed by Henri Kowalski, 
and first produced at the Melbourne Town Hall. 

The name of the work is that of the hero who twice, in pitched 
battles, vanquished the greatest of the Casars. The plot is briefly 
as follows :—Vercingetorix, a chief of the tribe of the Auverni, 
rallies under his standard all the northern tribes of Gaul, who are 
bound in solemn league to make a supreme effort to expel the 
Romans, After many skirmishes Vercingetorix is shut up in 
Alesia (modern aa where with 70,000 men he foils the 
Romans for months. *he hero is betrothed to Luctera, a Gallic 
maiden, for whom Ambrokind, a Druid priest, entertains an evil 
passion, The priest contrives an augury proclaiming that a 
virgin must be sacrificed by fire on the dolmen or altar of the 
Druids in order to win success for the Gallic arms. Ambrokind 
offers Luctera life and freedom if she will respond to his love, 
She refuses, and therefore is named by the oracle as the victim, 
Ambrokind, to be reveriged on Vercingetorix, betrays the gate of 


** 
* 


the city to the Romans, But his treachery is exposed, just as the 
sacrificial rites are in preparation, through information obtained 
from a Roman captive; and by deoree of the multitude the Druid 





is slain by Ambiorix, the lieutenant gf Vercingetorix. The 
general surrenders himself to the Romans, and Luctera dies with 
grief at his departure. The interest of the plot depends upon the 
scenes between Luctera and Vercingetorix, and on the mental 
struggle between faithfulness in their mutual love or self-sacrifice 
to the salvation of their country. Of the music the Australasian 
says :— 

‘* Tt is of that strongly coloured kind and seems so truly ore 
sive of sentiment and situation that the imaginative powers of th 
listener are strongly moved, and before the mind’s eye there pass in 
succession the scenes of peace and pastoral beauty—of innocent 
mirth and thanksgiving for plenty—of the entry of chiefs and fight- 
ing men clad in the panoply of war and of their march to meet the 
foe. Again in the forest scene is Luctera seen bewailing herself on 
the fate that shall separate her from her lover. The sacrifice is 
Lar agg the Druid is exposed and despatched, and Vercingetorix, 
with a love superior to that for woman, gives himself and his life 
as ransom for his people. 

‘Love ! love, of mortal agony, 
Thou, only thou canst % 
Should this work be ever heard in land, America, or France, it 
will not detract from the credit of this city that it should have been 
the first to produce it.” 

M. Kowalski’s handling of the orchestra shows that he has a 
full knowledge of its varied resources, while in his choral writing 
he displays a singularly happy power of combining sweetness 
with dignity and grace. The performance, before s fashionable 
audience, met with unqualified success. The composer himself 
conducted, having under his command a chorus and orchestra 
thoroughly efficient. 

The Melbourne Liedertafel gave their 145th concert at the 
Atheneum on the 29th ult. The principal items were Reisseger's 
“Concertante ” Trio (Op, 167) and Liszt's pianoforte transcription 
of “The Erl King,” with “The Post Horn” (cornet obligato), 
Schiffer; “ Hunting Chorus,” from Der Freischiitz ; “ Bandits 
Chorus,” from Ernani; and “Tally Ho!” from the Lily of Kil- 
larney.— August Wilhelmj is still with us, organizing another 
series of concerts distinguished by the names of the great 
masters, Wilhelmj must, of course, give a “ Wagner” night, 
and, having orchestra and chorus associated with him, 
copious selections from the Flying Dutchman and other works by 
that composer may be expected.—Our opera season is over; we 
have the Tambour Major, however, performed by a juvenile 
troupe.—In Sydney (New South Wales) Otivette, Madame Favart, 
Fatinitza (Suppé), and La Fille de Madame Angot have been 
recently performed. The Sydney Musical Union have somewhat 
balanced this glut of opera~bouffe by producing Sir Michael Costa’s 
Eli with real success at the Garden Palace, This oratorio is 
almost as familiar here as Zhe Messiah itself—In Adelaide (South 
Australia) there has been a short season of Pinafore, the Pirates 
of Penzunce, Maritana, and La Sonnambula, tence, the last 
sap a of Gilbert ‘ce pps ga is — with ar 

reat preparations are bei to sati ee Hi ns, 
and it will shortly be seslieaek ? 38, 





SLEEP, LITTLE ONE, SLEEP! * 
A SLUMBER SONG. 
Sleep! while the day | All things sweet and frail 


Unto night doth surrender, Unto rest are now folded, 
And over the landscape The birds and the blossoms 


The gray shadows sweep ; In slumber sink deep ; 
I will sing thee a lullaby Thon, lovely as they, 
Soothing and tender, Are as fragilely moulded, 


Sleep, little one, sleep! Sleep, littie one sleep 


Sleep! while my soul, 
With most tender appealing, 
For thee, in petition, 
Doth heavenward leap | 
While the soft dews of blessing 
Are pver thee stealing, 
Let them woo thee to slumber, 
Sleep, little one, sleep! 


Sakatt Axx Stown. 


To rest let it woo thee, Thou, too, must be hang 


* Copyright. 
* Ths Erckman+Chatrian of innogent “ opdta-boufla”— Dt Bilage, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FOURTH SEASON, 1881-82. 


DrrEcToR—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE SEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 


MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 21, 1881, 
At Eight o’clock precisely, 
Programme. 


Part I,—Quartet, in E flat, Op. 74, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Beethoven)—MM. Straus, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; Song, “ Suspicious 
terrors, vanish” (Handel)—Miss Carlotta Elliot; Berceuse (Chopin), and Valse 
Allemande (Rubinstein), for pianoforte alone—Mdlle Janotha, 

Part II.—Trio, in D minor, Op. 63, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(Schumann)—Mdlle Janotha, MM, Straus, and Piatti; Songs, ‘“‘ Lied ” (Eckert) 
and ‘Ich wand’re nicht” (Schumann)—Miss Carlotta Elliot; Andante and 
Scherzo, for two violins, viela, and violoncello (Mendelssohn)—MM, Straus, 
L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. 


Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


THIRD AFTERNOON CONCERT, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1881, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme, 


Quartet, in G@ minor, Op. 14, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Volk- 
mann)—MM. Straus, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘ There is a green 
hill far away” (Gounod)—Mr Santley; Novelette, in F, and Kreisleriana, for 
pianoforte alone (Schumann)—Mdlle Janotha; Saltarella, in A, Op. 55, for 
violin, with pianoforte accompaniment (Molique)—Herr Straus; Song, ‘‘O 
swallow swallow” (Piatti)—Mr Santley (violoncello obdligato, Signor Piatti) ; 
Sonata, in D major, Op. 58, for pianoforte and violoncello (Mendelssohn)—Mdlle 
Janotha and Signor Piatti. 


Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R.R.—No. It was at Plas Ucha, Yspytty, Denbighshire. 








ANOTHER WORK BY DONIZETTI. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Dear Srr,—There cannot be the slightest doubt that J/ Duca 
d’ Alba was the last opera written by Donizetti. When in the year 
1847 before leaving Paris for England where I was engaged to sing 
on a concert tour, I went to see Donizetti at the Hétel Manchester, 
Rue de Grammont, and I positively recollect that he told me, with a 
mournful expression: “‘I am writing now my last opera, you, my 
dear, will perhaps hear it one day, but not me.” When I asked 
him why, he answered : ‘‘ Because when you shall return to Paris 
you will not find me any more among the living.” I was so struck 
by his strange conversation that I went the same evening to see 
Rossini to relate to him my impression that poor Donizetti must be 
out of his mind. Unfortunately I was not mistaken, as a few 
months after my conversation with him, he was taken to a maison 
de sante /—I am, dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 

J. PasquaLe GOLDBERG. 
16, George Street, Manchester Square, 
15th November, 1881. 








M. AtexanpreE Gurimant, the eminent organist of Trinity 
Church, and of the Paris Conservatoire and Trocadéro Palace 
Concerts, will arrive in London on the 24th inst. During the 
series of organ recitals for which he is engaged, M. Guilmant will 
perform some of his latest compositions, besides selections from 
hitherto little known works by great masters of the sixteenth 
and following centuries. 

TuE concert to be given on Monday next, November 2]st., by 
the Philharmonic Society of Boulogne-sur-Mer, in aid of the funds 
collecting for the widows and orphans of those who perished in 
the great storm of October 14th, promises to be a monetary success. 
A local journal informs us that among the donations forwarded 
to Herr Reichardt, the indefatigable president of the society, is 
one of six guineas from Mr John Boosey (the eminent music- 
publisher, of London), on behalf of himself and wife. We hope 
this generous act will find imitators among the numerous English 
families who are in the habit of visiting Boulogne, 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL Wor.Dis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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MORE CONCERTS. 


A new series of orchestral concerts has been projected b 
Mr Walter Macfarren. They are to consist of three in all, 
and will bear the name of ‘“‘ Walter Macfarren’s Orchestral 
Concerts.” The locale selected is St James’s Hall, and the 
dates are fixed for February 25, March 11 and 25. As we 
are promised so little of ner, in theatres and concert- 
rooms, for next year, it would be a wise step on the part of 
Mr Macfarren (who conducts) to make up his programmes 
exclusively from the compositions of that egregious master— 
a cyclus, as it were. Cheophilus Dueer. 








BiatsE.—A good idea of Dr Queer. 
Muaaas, aeaie, I say No! 
BuatsE.—Go to! I say Yes. 

would do for a cyclus? 
MeER.LIn.—Cyclone, that would be. Blow the cyclus! 
Buiaise.—And the melos ? 

MeERr.1n.—Bother the melos / 

Buatse.—Then let us have the cyclone. 

MERLIN.—Shiver the cyclone! We are already in a whirl- 
pool whipped by a whirlwind, with a water-spout hard by. 

BuaIsE.—You are not sufficiently advanced. 

MERLIN.—Heaven be thanked ! 


I want infinite melos. Liszt 


(Curtain.) 











A PIANIST AT BERLIN. 
( From an always welcome Correspondent. ) 


Mr Franz Rummel, whose exceptional powers as a pianist, it 
will be remembered, were widely recognized on the occasion of 
his appearing at the Crystal Palace and at one of Mr Ganz’s 
concerts during the last summer season, has, since his marriage 
with a daughter of the late Professor Morse, taken up his 
residence at Berlin. In the course of last month he signalized 
his arrival there by giving three concerts, at each of which he 
was assisted by the Berlin Symphonie-Capelle. At the first he 
was heard in Beethoven's Concerto in E flat—a work which every 
pianist of pretentions most properly looks upon as the work best 
calculated to furnish him with a diploma as pianist of the first 
class—in Grieg’s Concerto in A minor, Chopin’s Nocturne in 
D flat and Polonaise in A flat—works which belong to widely 
different schools, and were, therefore, probably selected with « 
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view to displaying his versatility and wide acquirements. The 
programme of his second concert, given in honour of Liszt’s 
seventieth birthday, was restricted to works by this master, the 
most important being the pianoforte Concerto in E flat, the 
Hea op Fantasia, and the Schubert-Liszt Fantasia inC. At 
his third concert he was heard in Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in B 
flat minor, and that of Saint-Saéns in G minor, as well as in 
Bach’s Fantasia Chromatica and several “ Transcriptions” of 
scenes from Wagner's Die Walkiire by Herr Brassin, whose pupil 
he ae was, 

The Berlin critics—and their name is legion—have been loud 
in their praises of Mr Rummel, generally acknowledging that 
since the death of Carl Tausig no such technical proficiency * has 
been witnessed in Berlin. Though not blind to his faults, which 
are only those arising from the exuberance of youth, such as a 
want of repose in tender passages, they are agreed in stating 
that he has fairly won the freedom of the city as an artist of 
exceptional ability. C. A. B. 

ee 


CONCERTS. 

The annual concert of the St George’s Musical Association took 
place on Thursday evening, Nov. 10, at Neumeyer Hall, before a 
numerous audience. The concert commenced with Haydn’s “Gipsy” 
Rondo, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, played by Misses 
Nellie Chaplin, Dunbar Perkins, and Mr Gough. Miss Kate 
Chaplin also appeared as a violinist, creating a favourable impres- 
sion in the andante and finale from De Beriot’s 7th Concerto. me 
new vocal and pianoforte compositions by Mr George Gear were 

iven with success, viz., ‘‘The White Rose,” sung by Mr C. E. 

ison ; a quartet, entitled ‘‘Hunting Song,” and two pianoforte 
solos (a fugue, and the finale from his sonata in G), played by the com- 

r. The vocalists were Senorita Carreras (who sang the “ Air 

es me ” from Faust, and a am song by Mr C. Trew), Miss 
Nelly McEwen, Miss Ellen Marchant, and Mr Sackville Evans. 
Miss E. Evans played Liszt’s arrangement of the march in J’ann- 
héiuser, and the Soon Fraser some pianoforte duets by Mr H. 
Parker. The accompanists were Miss Nellie Chaplin and Mr George 


Kensincton Poputar Concerts.—It seems that Mr Ridley 
Prentice found sufficient encouragement in his former experiments at 
Kensington to induce him to renew his efforts in the cause of cheap 
concerts. In his attempts in the early part of the present year to 
introduce entertainments of this class, he was mainly indebted to the 
help he received from certain influential residents in the ‘‘ Court 
Suburb,” who not only lent their names but also their services ; 
which, with a little professional assistance, enabled him to construct 
a series of pro mes, essentially interesting and improving, and 
which attracted a large ‘‘twopenny ” public, enforced, of course, by 
such exclusive seats as were necessary for the accommodation of higher 
paying patrons. ‘I'hese very agreeable réunions have been resumed, 
and two have already taken place; while six others are announced 
during the winter months, but with the financial difference, that the 
original ‘‘twopence” has become ‘“‘sixpence,” and the reserved 
sittings proportionately higher. At the second of these meetings, 
which came off on Tuesday evening at the new Town Hall in High 
Street, the attendance was everything that could be wished in point 
of numbers. The aspect of the large gallery at the west end of the 
building, and of about two-thirds of the lower area, bore favourable 
testimony to the fact that the increased tariff had not been 
nagar in its effect. The programme was of a varied kind. 

e instrumentalisms consisted of Mendelssohn’s Sonata in 
D, for pianoforte and violoncello, executed by Mr Ridley 
Prentice and Miss Florence Hemmings, and othd ianoforte 
displays a we former excellent professor and Mr J. A. 
Fuller Maitland. Mr Maitland is an amateur of no ordinary skill, 
of which he gave brilliant evidence in Schumann’s dramatic ‘‘Scenes 
from Childhood” and in a selection from Brahms’ ‘‘ Hungarian 
Dances.” The professional vocal “‘ stars” were Mr William Shake- 
8 and Miss Helen D’Alton. The former, in ‘‘ The Message ” of 

umenthal, the delicately-conceived song by Mr Ridley Prentice, 
**Love floweth on for ever,” and ‘‘The Anchor’s Weighed,” sang 
with all his customary refinement and good taste; while the lady 
was as acceptable as ever in the gongs, “ There’s a fountain in the 
desert” and ‘‘A winter’s story.” The other singers who assisted 
Mr Prentice were Mdme Adelina Paget, a soprano of undoubted 
capability, and the Hon. Spencer Lyttleton. The latter gentleman 
is the possessor of a ificent bass voice, and his remarkable 
attainments both as facility of method and a highly finished 


* And Bilew? And Rubinetein?-=Dy linge, 








style, were eminently discernable in his delivery of Handel’s air, 
‘‘Droop not, young lover,” and Hubert Parry’s vigorous Ana- 
creontic, “Rill me, boy, as deep a draught!” That the concert 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the cheaper section of the audience, was 
amusingly proved by the enthusiasm with which everything was 
received ; and it was not the fault of the “‘sixpenny ” people that 
the programme was not pretty well doubled in length by the 3 mong 
nacity with which the artists were assailed for repetitions. ree, 
however, were accorded during the time we were present, viz., 
for Mr Prentice’s charmin none ‘*Love floweth on for ever,” a 
bolero, most adroitly sung a Mdme Adelina Paget, to which she 
responded with ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the rye,” and Miss Helen D’Alton’s 
‘‘Winter Story,” the vocalist substituting the oe ** Three old 
maids of Lea,” the time honoured moral of which did not fail to 
suggest the usual merriment. The concert was conducted by Mr 
Ridley Prentice, who was assisted in the task of accompanying by 
Mr Fuller Maitland and Mr John Harrison. The third meeting 
will take place on the 29th inst., upon which occasion Miss Mary 
Davies and M. Victor Buzian will appear.—H. 


—o— 


PROVINCIAL, 


SovrHsEA.—A concert was given at Portland Hall, on Thursday 
evening, November 10th, in aid of the Portsmouth Royal Sailors’ 
Home. Prince and Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimer were present. 
An interesting “first appearance ” was that of Miss Clara Latham, 
a native of this town, and pupil of Mr Handel Gear, of London. 
Her songs were ‘‘Les Rameaux,” by Faure, ‘‘A bird in hand,” by 
Roeckel, and Stephen Adams’ ‘‘ Children of the City.” The last 
named she was unanimously called upon to repeat. Miss Latham 

sesses a powerful contralto voice, of good range and fine quality. 
We have no doubt that when she has had more experience in public 
singing, Miss Clara Latham will take a high position in the 
musical world. The programme was varied with ‘‘ recitations” by 
Mr Holland, an elocutionist of considerable ability. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE.—A large audience attended the first con- 
cert of the Chamber Music a Tuesday evening, November 
8th, under the direction of Mr Marshall Hall Bell. The instru- 
mentalists were Mdme Frickenhaus (pianoforte), Herr Ludwig 
(violin), and Herr Daubert (violoncello). The piéces de résistance 
were Beethoven’s trio in B flat and one by Hermann Goetz. 
Mdme Frickenhaus’ solo was Weber’s sonata in A flat. The 
scholarly analyses of these works, by Mr Marshall Bell, inserted in 
the programme, were highly appreciated by a numerous and intelli- 
gent audience. The singer was Signor Ghilberti who introduced, 
among other compositions, a new and difficult song written expressly 
for him by Mr Bell and set to words by Shelley, entitled ‘“‘ The 
fugitives,” which was received with great favour and warmly 
applauded. 

CHELTENHAM.—Promenade Concerts took place in the evenings, 
at the Assembly Rooms, during the fancy bazaar held on behalf of 
the funds of the new presbytery attached to St Gregory’s Church. 
The instrumentalists were the band of the Royal Gloucestershire 
Hussars, ably conducted by Mr A. G. Pollock, and the singers 
Misses Alice Rosselli and Lilla Reynolds, Mdme Rotundo and Mr 


Foxwell. Special praise is due to Miss Rosselli for the way in which 
she sang Signor Pinsuti’s new song ‘‘ Heaven and Earth ”—rendered 
so popular by Mdme Enriquez, and Sullivan’s ‘‘Let me dream again” 
(encored). iss Lilla Reynolds, a débutante, in some duets with 


Miss Rosselli, made a favourable impression and no doubt will be 
often heard in concert-rooms during the season. 








Mr AnD Mrs German ReeEp’s EnTERTAINMENT.—Messrs Alfred 
Reed and Corney Grain, having completed their Fifth Year of joint 
management of this popular entertainment, have renewed their 
tenancy of St George’s Hall, Langham Place, for a term of years. 
Several improvements have been made during the Autumn recess: 
the stage has been rebuilt, and considerably lowered ; a Gnom 
built for the artists, and the general arrangements both before and 
behind the scenes materially improved. Monday night, Nov- 
ember the 21st, will be revived the successful operetta, Ages Ago, 
written by Mr W. S. Gilbert, and composed by Mr Frederic Clay, 
who has re-written portions of the music, and added an enti 
new duet for the Tenor and Soprano. The cast will include Miss 
Edith Brandon, Miss Fanny Holland, Messrs Alfred Reed and 
Corney Grain, and Mr North Home, who will make his first appear- 
ance as a member of this Kars yk Ages Ago will be followed by 
an entirely New Musical Sketch by Mr Corney Grain, entitled Oud 


(Rohwrioaia ee 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Some time ago we called attention, in a conspicuous manner, to the 
fact that this society was about entering upon its fiftieth season under 
circumstances that could not fail to awaken anxiety among all who 
sympathise with its objects and desire its continuance. We then 
asked for such a measure of public support as would afford encour- 
agement, and dissipate the fear lest amateurs, without having lost 
a taste for oratorio—which no one supposes—had permitted their 
interest to be wholly absorbed by newer enterprises. That plea 
we are ready to urge again, and yet again, should occasion demand ; 
but the aspect of St James’s Hall on Friday evening, when the first 
concert of the season took place, gave unmistakable intimation that 
there is no pressing need for its renewal. The room was nearly full 
—in some parts crowded; while the entire audience appeared to 
sympathise alike with the music and the manner of its execution. 
‘Thus the jubilee season began well, and has only to continue as it 
began in order to secure results no less deserved than desired. 

The proceedings may be said to have begun with the reception 
given to Sir Michael Costa, who for so many years has devoted to the 
society’s good all the force of his abilities and experience. It is now 
hardly possible to think of the Sacred Harmonic Society without its 
veteran conductor. Each belongs to the other, and in giving loud 
expression to their welcome of the man, the audience may also have 
conveyed a sense of their regard for the institution. At any rate, 
Sir Michael Costa, looking hale and hearty, was applauded as repre- 
senting all the labours of the society for more than a generation. It 
is thirty-three years since he first took in hand the bdion which, on 
Friday night, was wielded with unabated vigour and effect. The 
incident of the reception over, and Sir Michael’s arrangement of the 
national anthem having been performed, Handel’s Judas Macca- 
beus occupied the rest of a long evening. A better choice from the 
treasures of oratorio could hardly have been made, for the work, 
though originally a piéce d'occasion, is of undying interest. It will 
certainly outlive memories of the event that called it into being, and 
be all the better for it, since no artistic thing can gain by association 
with Culloden, where most of the heroism was with the vanquished 
and all the ignominy with the victors. We do not claim glory now 
for routing a band of half-famished Highlanders, and we would fain 
forget ‘‘ Butcher” Cumberland altogether; but the oratorio wherein 
Handel reflected the feeling and spirit of the age belongs to a different 
category. You cannot permanently besmirch a work of art. ‘lime 

is sure to rub off the stain. 1t would be superfluous to point out the 
beauties that abound in Judas Maccabeus, or to separate them from 
much that merely represents a passing phase of taste. Surely, every 
amateur has learned to distinguish these things, and especially to 
know that, though fashion changes, great artis superior to its muta- 
tions and secures abiding worship for that which, as to form, is a 
relic of the past. No composer would, if he could, write choruses on 
the model of ‘‘O Father, whose almighty power” and ‘‘ We never will 
bow down,” or airs shaped like ‘* From mighty kings.” Neither 
would any dramatic author pattern himself by Shakspere’s stage 
and diction. But while noble and mighty thoughts are one thing, 
the form of their expression is another, and, by comparison, a small 
one. This, as regards Handel, we have learned to recognize, and it 
enables the mighty master to remain as indifferent to assaults as a 
rock against which dash the puny wavelets of a stormless sea. 

The performance of Judas Maccabeus was notable for the excel- 
lence of its choral work. After making due allowance for such 
faults as appeared, we are able to say that on no previous occasion 
within our experience has the Society’s choir acquitted itself so well. 
Praise was especially deserved by the male voices—by the tenors 
for excellent quality of tone, precision, and taste ; but by the basses 
most of all, for a combination of qualities that justified comparison 
with the famous basses of the Leeds Festival Choir. Assuredly 
nothing better has been heard in London for a long time. Nor were 
the sopranos and contraltos far behind. In point of fact the per- 
formance lifted the Sacred Harmonic chorus to a place of distinction, 
where we are glad to acclaim it with a hope that the promotion may 
be abiding. Among the concerted numbers made specially effective 
by the excellence just pointed out were “O Father, whose almighty 
power,” “‘ Disdainful of danger,” ‘‘ Fallen is the foe,” and—greatest 
of all—‘‘ We never will bow down.” Upon Mdme Marie Roze de- 
volved the chief soprano airs, the French artist making, we believe, 
her first appearance at the Society’s concerts on this occasion, We 
shall not be expected to say that Mdme Roze was quite at home 
with music belonging to a school at the antipodes of the one in which 
she was trained. The true Handelian style, moreover, is with diffi- 
culty acquired by an artist not to the manner born, Nevertheless, 
Mdme Roze sang with marked intelligence, indicative of progress 

et to be made, and acquitted herself so well in ‘From mighty 
that, but for one unfortunate slip—marvellously saved from 
gatastvephe hy the conductor and orchestrae-she would have de- 





served unqualified praise. Mrs Suter sang, with good taste, the 
beautiful air, ‘‘ Pious Orgies,” and, with Miss M. Hancock, was 
useful in the concerted pieces. Mr Furlong would have been weak 
indeed had the small t of the second tenor overweighted him, 
since it is a trifling burden compared with that so gallantly and suc- 
cessfully borne by Mr E. Lloyd, who, in his best voice, delivered 
the martial airs of the patriot hero with vigour and skill beyond 
praise. He was enthusiastically applauded. The bass solos were 
entrusted on this occasion to Mr W. H. Burgon, a pupil, we under- 
stand, of Signor Gustave Garcia, and certainly one of the most 
promising of recent débutants. Mr Burgon’s voice onnarpoins more 
nearly to the true bass-quality than many others lately brought 
before the public; it is well produced and skilfully ‘managed, as 
must needs be the case when success is made in an air like ‘‘ The 
Lord worketh wonders.” The difficult ‘‘ divisions” characteristic 
of this song were given with steadiness, fluency, and precision in- 
dicative of high promise. In recitative, as might have been 
expected, Mr Burgon was not equally good, and an occasional faulti- 
ness of intonation may be set down to pardonable nervousness. On 
the whole, the début was a success, We need not stay to applaud 
the orchestra for excellent work, Mr Willing for judicious use of the 
organ, or Sir Michael Costa for his conducting, which was a model 
of clearness, firmness, and tact. 
THE LATE PRESIDENT GARFIELD AND THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, ; 

The following communication has been received from Washing - 
ton in acknowledgment of a letter of condolence sent by the 
Committee of Management of the Royal Academy of Music 
to Mrs Garfield on the occasion of the death of the late 


President :— 
‘*Washington, Oct. 26, 1881. 

‘‘Dear Srr,—Mrs Garfield desires me to acknowledge, with 
thanks, the receipt of your communication of Sept. 26, and to 
convey to you her high appreciation of the kind expressions of 
sympathy contained therein.—Yours very respectfully, 

(Signed) J, STANLEY Browy, 
‘* Private Secretary to the late President. 
** To the Chairman of the 
** Royal Academy of Music, 
“« Hanover Square, London,” 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

Wesubjoin the programme of the music given at the fortnightly 
meeting of professors and students, on Saturday, Nov. 12th :— 

Prelude and Fugue, in © minor, Op. 37, No. 1, organ (Men- 
delssohn)—Mr Kirkland,* pupil of Mr Rose; Trio, ‘‘ Gratias 
Agimus,” Messe Solennelle (Rossini)—(accompanist, Mr Izard)—Miss 
Booth, Mr Lewis, and Mr A. Jarratt, pupils of Mr Fiori ; Sonata, 
in F, Op. 17, pianoforte and violin (Beethoven)—Miss Annie Taylor 
and Miss Kathleen Watts, re of Mr O’Leary and Mr Sainton ; 
Song, ‘‘The Spirit Song” (Haydn)—(accompanist, Miss Dinah 
Shapley)—Miss Bertha Young, pupil of Mr G, Benson; Missig : 
Durchaus Energisch, from Fantasia in C, pianoforte (Schumann)— 
Mr C. T. Corke, pupil of Mr Harold Thomas ; Aria, ‘‘ Porgi Amor,” 
Le Nozze di Figaro (Mozart)—(accompanist, Miss Christina Cross)— 
Miss Chapman, pupil of Mr Shakespeare; Sonata, in A, violin 
(Handel)—(accompanist, Master Septimus Webbe)—Mr H. C, Ton- 
king, pupil of Mr Sainton; Recitation, Act II., Scenes 1 and 2, 
Macbeth (Shakspere)—Macbeth, Mr Sinclair Dunn, Lady Macbeth, 
Miss Eleanor Rees, and Messenger, Mr Tufnail, pupil of Mr Walter 
Lacy ; Pezze di Bravura, pianoforte (Cipriavi Potter), and Non 
troppo mosso, from Sonata, in D flat, Op 99, pianoforte (Josef 
Rheinberger)—Mr Courtenay Woods, pupil of Mr W. H. Holmes ; 
Duet, MS., ‘‘ The Lord’s delight is in them that fear Him” (Eliza- 
beth Foskett, student)—(accompanist, Miss Elizabeth Foskett)— 
Miss Kate Shackell and Mr Hirwen Jones, pupils of Professor Mac- 
farren aud Mr Shakespeare ; Sonata, in E minor, pianoforte and 
violoncello (Walter Macfarren)—Miss Elizabeth Foskett and Mr W. 
C. Hann, pupils of Mr Walter Macfarren and Mr Pezze; Aria, ‘‘O 
Salutaris,” Messe Solennelle (Rossini)—(accompanist, Mr R. H. Cum- 
mings|—-Miss Christina Cross, pupil of Mr Shakespeare ; Prelude 
and Fugue, in B and B minor, MS., pianoforte (George John Ben- 
nett, Balfe scholar)—Mr G. J. Bennett,* pupil of Professor Mac- 
farren and Mr Walter Fitton; Song, “By Celia’s arbour” 
(Mendelssohn)—(accompanist, Mr Ernest Ford)—Mr Dunman, pupil 
of Mr Holland ; Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, in E and E minor, 
Op 14, pianoforte (Mendelssohn)—Miss Bull,* pupil of Mr F, W. 

. Bampfylde. 





~"® With whom this subject is @ second study, 
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JOHN HULLAH SPEAKS. 


Report for the year 1880, by John Hullah, Esq., LL.D., Th or of 
Music, on the Bamination in Music of the Students ini 
Colleges in Great Brita. he “eo 


(Concluded from page 731.) 
Report sy Mr W. A. Barrerr. 

In accordance with your wishes and instructions, I visited the 
several training colleges hereunder named between the 28th of 
September and 30th of November :— 

Exeter, Glasgow (Church of Scotland and Free Church), 
Aberdeen (Free Church and Church of Scotland), Durham, Nor- 
wich, Bishop Stortford, Westminster, Homerton, Southlands, 
Tottenham, and the Home and Colonial. The details of the 
individual examinations, I have already had the honour to 
forward. 

Perhaps I may be permitted in this place to present a short 
record of my impressions with regard to the character of the 
teaching in some places, and the class-singing at the several 
colleges :— 

At Exeter the teaching seemed to be generally good. The second 
year's students sang some choruses from Acis and Galatea, and the 
first year’s students performed some part-songs, in both cases very 
creditably. At Glasgow (Church of Scotland), the male and female 
students of the second year sang one or two of the choruses from 
St Paul with fair accent and emphasis. The first year’s students 
also sang several concerted pieces. In each case the singing was 
lively and spirited, the opportunity of joining male and female 
voices in practice bringing with it corresponding advantages. The 
pianoforte classes of Dr Peace, in connection with the Church of 
Scotland Training College (females), seem to have produced some 
considerable results, even though the system of teaching the instru- 
ment in class is one concerning which opinions may be reserved. 
At the Free Church Training College some excellent class-singing 
was presented by the students of each year. At Aberdeen Free 
Church College the ——— of the students of the second year 
was somewhat indifferent. is may have arisen from the character 
of the pieces studied, which were simple school songs or exercises 
of an elementary character. The class-singing at the Church of 
Scotland Training College was very fair. Some of the students 
both of the first and second year showed considerable proficiency in 
pianoforte playing. The solo singing at Durham Male College was 
very —— but the class-singing was very good. The second 
year’s students sang several part-songs for four voices, and those of 
the first year performed several exercises in from ‘‘ Time and 
Tune.” At the female college the class-singing was excellent. If 
it were possible to arrange for an occasional meeting of the male 
and female students for the — of concerted music, a great 
impetus would be given to the study of music. The teaching of 
music in both colleges is capable of a little improvement. e 
inflected syllables for solfeggio practice are not so well known as 
might be wished. The like remark applies to Norwich. I was 
informed at this place that there was ‘‘little time for special pre- 
paration ” of pieces to be sung by the students in class. The want 
of a due allowance of time may also account for the somewhat 
inferior class-singing of the students of both years here. At 
Bishop Stortford the united singing was very g The selection 
of pieces sung in class is worthy of much praise. The amount of 
musical ability exhibited by the students at Westminster was very 
considerable. The choice of songs displayed some degree of taste. 
The class-singing was much above the average. A band of sixteen 
players on stringed and wind instruments, formed among the 
students a few months previously, accompanied some of the choruses 
from Mendelssohn's Antigone most effectively. One of the students 
also performed a violin solo with much spirit. The teaching seemed 
to be thorough and the students earnest in their work. At 
Homerton the ae by the students of each year deserves 
especial commendation. Due attention was paid to expression and 
the accurate enunciation of the words sung. The second year's 
students, male and female, sung a cantata by Spohr, and the whole 
of the students joined in a performance of Mendelssohn’s 13th 
Psalm, accompanied on the organ by one of the male students. 
At Southlands the students of the second year sang the parts of 
some choruses from Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum proper to their 
voices, and some songs in a all of which pieces were con- 
ducted by one of their own body. The students of the first year 
also deserve mention for the care with which they sang in , 
At Tottenham the collective — was very fair in both classes. 

and attention on the part of the students cov 
many natural defects of voice and style. The students of 
yeer at the Home and Colonial Training College sang several 





sacred and secular, with excellent effect. an employed the in- 
flected syllables to the notes first, and the words afterwards. The 
general character of the work presented in this way was most 
commendable. 

I found, as a rule, that there was greater interest taken by the 
students in the class-singing, where some entire short works, such 
as cantatas, anthems, or extended part-songs were in rehearsal or 
had been prepared. In most of the colleges the students accom- 
panied one another at the practical examination, a practice which 
cannot be too highly approved of, as tending to establish a proper 
command of musical resources and to extend experience. I found 
upon inquiry that a considerable number of the students had not 
received any musical training before entering the several colleges. 
The highest number of marks were, in the majority of instances, 
obtained by those who had learnt music in their early years. 
In one or two of the colleges the necessity of sol-faing the 
notes of the exercises by means of the inflected syllables, or of 
Leating time during the performance of the vocal exercises, did 
not seem to be regarded as pressing. The advantages to be 
gained by a more general observance of these practices ought 
to be taken as inducements for their general adoption. On more 
than one oceiwion I have been asked to make a memorandum 
as to the advisability of issuing certificates stating the amount 
of proficiency attained in the practical and theoretical examina- 
tions by the candidates, it having been pointed out that 
such certificates would be of great value to the students on 
their entry upon actual work after leaving their colleges. 1 think 
that the suggestion, emanating as it does from persons who are 
intimately acquainted with the wants of those trained in the 
several institutions, is a valuable one, and may possibly be made 
practicable. 

I may mention that I saw the process of teaching notation and 
singing in several of the practising schools attached to the © 
colleges. In some schools a lesson in notation was given to 
certain infant children who were then for the first time made 
acquainted with the written signs employed in music. In other 
schools the children sang without difficulty exercises written by 
myself on the black-board, thus proving that some attention was 
being paid to the proper instruction of music in some of the 
elementary schools. The work done by the students in the train- 
ing colleges in the theory paper given at the Christmas examina- 
tion which I had the honour to look over, was on the whole better 
than upon former occasions. A few of the students in certain 
colleges answered the whole of the 12 questions, notwithstanding 
the directions given ; but only a few wrote essays on the questions 
and forgot to include the proper answer. Some of the writers 
decorated their papers with various coloured inks or crayons, thus 
putting themselves to the trouble of giving a pretty appearance to 
their work. I note with much satisfaction that the practice of 
answering the questions in the shortest possible way to include 
accuracy is increasing. Some of the pppoe by the acting teachers 
exhibited a lamentable want of knowledge of the matters involved 
in the questions. This was often expressed in characters chiefly 
interesting for their eccentric shapes, apparently evolved from the 
fancy of the writer, and not always traceable to any known pat- 
tern or nizable as imitations of accepted forms. uch 
trouble and anxiety would be spared to the candidates themselves 
if organists and other presumably qualified persons would refrain 
from so readily certifying, as they do, their opinions as to the- 
existence in the candidate of “such an amount of musical know- 
ledge as is sufficient to teach children to sing by notes.” 


W. A. Barrett. 
February 23, 1881. 








Lucrezia Borgia, with De Cepeda, Gayarre and Nannetti, as 
Lucrezia, Gennaro and the Duke, has met with great favour at the 
Liceo, Barcelona. 

Leresic.—The First Part of the eevee at the fifth Gewand- 
haus Concert was devoted to Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Athalie Music,” in 

ious memory of the composer’s death, which occurred on the 4th 

ov., 1847. The orchestra played magnificently. The vocal solos 
were admirably rendered by Mdme Sachse-Hofmeister, Mdlles 
Schreiber and Liwy, all of the Stadttheater; Herr Mylius, also of 


pd Ng oy recited er connecting poetry ; and Malle os 
Dresden was harpist, Beethoven Ss Eroica . 
stituted the Seoond Part, 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


M. Charles Lecocq’s latest work, a three-act operetta, or rather 
comic opera, entitled Le Jour et la Nuit, and produced at the 
Théatre des Nouveautés, has made a hit, and will, in all proba- 
bility, ran a long time. It cannot, of course, be expected to 
achieve the utterly exceptional evergreen popularity of La Fille 
de Madame Angot, but no one will be surprised to see 300, or even 
more, nights glide by ere it is missed from the bills. Before 
being enlightened concerning the music, the reader may like to 
know something about the plot. This, the joint production of 
MM. Vanloo and Leterrier, bears a strong family likeness to other 
plots by the same authors and by such of their literary colleagues 
as have made a name in this kind of dramatic work. The scene 
is laid in Baron Braseiro’s Castle, situated on the confines of Spain 
and Portugal, just on the Portuguese side. Speaking of a friend 
about to marry a second time, Dr Johnson characterized his con- 
duct as the triumph of hope over experience. What would the 
famous lexicographer have said of Baron Braseiro, who, as we 
learn shortly after the rising of the curtain, has already buried 
three wives and is awaiting a fourth, whom he has married by 
proxy in Lisbon, and whom, as happens less frequently in real 
life than in operatic librettos, he has never seen. Meanwhile, 
war breaks out between the two countries, and the Baron goes off 
to join the army, in which he holds a command. Scarcely has 
he lett, ere Manola, a young Creole, seeks refuge in the Castle, of 
which her lover, Miguel, is the intendant or steward. She is flying 
from Prince Picratés‘de Calabazas, the Portuguese prime-minister, 
who, despite the immense amount of public business he naturally 
has to get through at such a critical juncture, when his country 
is involved in a war with her powerful neighbour, still finds some 
spare time for the tender passion. He follows Manola to the 
Castle, and, being all-powerful, is about to carry her off. In this 
terrible position, Manola and Miguel reflect as to how they can 
thwart the amorous but unscrupulous head of the Cabinet. 
Though Picratés does pretty much as he likes, still,it seems he must 
put in an appearance at his office sometimes—perhaps once every 
three months, when his salary is due— and the two lovers discover 
that, on the present occasion, he is under the necessity of leaving 
for the capital next day. This is enough, and they boldly inform 
the bad, though high-placed official that Manola is the Baroness, 
No. 4. Picratés, completely taken aback, apologizes for his teme- 
rity. The lovers are delighted at the success of their stratagem, 
but do not think quite so much of it shortly afterwards, when, 
anxious to greet his expected bride, the Baron, having obtained 
leave of absence from his regiment, returns to the Castle. 
What is to be done? In this emergency the Baroness, No. 4, 
arrives in her turn. By another of those fortunate coincidences 
which are far from infrequent in buffo-opera librettos, though, as 
a rule, rare in every-day life, she is a friend of Manola’s, and 
promises to assist that damsel out of her embarrassment. The 
upshot is that Manola continues to personate the Baroness, No. 4, 
all day, but at night, the Baroness, No. 4, thanks to a sliding 
panel, takes Manola’s place in the Baron’s room. Of course, 
after the usual game of cross-purposes and mistakes has been duly 
played, everything is satisfactorily explained and Manola united 
to her faithful Miguel. 

M. Lecocq was singularly in the vein when writing this his 
latest score. Seldom, if ever, has anything more graceful and 
sparkling emanated from his pen. No less than twelve numbers 
were re-demanded, though M. Geng, the conductor, repeated 
only eight. Matters went well from the very commencement. 
The overture was much applauded, and the satisfaction of the 
audience continued increasing through the first act as they listened 
to piece after piece—Braseiro’s couplets, “On était prét, on n’est 
pas prét” ; Miguel's air, “ Passez, ma belle”; Manola’s romance, 
“Comme l'oiseau qui fuit effarouché”; the duet, “Tuons-nous” ; 
and the air sung by Béatrix (the Baroness, No. 4), “ Certaine- 
ment, c'est bien charmant,” The finale, with the prayer, “O 

and Saint-Michel,” arranged as a trio, fairly brought down the 

ouse. In Act II.,a buffo “ Aubade,” with an accompaniment of 
kitchen utensils, speedily showed that the composer had not put 
all his good things in the first act. Manola’s song, “ Y avait un’ 
fois un militaire,” was frantically applauded. Then there was a 
charming duet for two sopranos, “Un rossignol rencontre une 
fauvette”; the couplets for Prince Picratés, “ Les Portugais sont 
toujenre gaia”; an Indian Seng; and an entrancipg finale, in 





which the “ Fauvette” strain recurs. Act III. contains among 
other things worthy of commendation, a charming Bolero ; some 
burlesque couplets, “ Je passais un jour dans la rue,” for Braseiro ; 
the duet, ‘‘ Nous sommes deux amoureux” ; and a tuneful quartet, 
“ C’etait la demoiselle.” : 

Mdlle Ugalde, as Manola, achieved a great triumph. A more 
attractive Baroness than Mdlle Darcourt it would be difficult to 
find, while Mdlle Piccolo, as Sanchette, was a fascinating hostess, 
As Braseiro and Picratés, respectively, Berthelier and Brasseur 
kept the audience in a roar. Montaubry was a satisfactory 
Miguel. It may be mentioned that, while the Théatre des 
Nouveautés was ringing with the plaudits of the delighted 
public, Lecocq, whose music had evoked those plaudits, was lying 
stretched upon a bed of sickness after undergoing a very serious 
surgical operation. Let us hope the success of Le Jour et la Nuit 
may accelerate his recovery. . 

M. Hervé’s Petit Faust, remodelled and expanded into ten 
tableaux, will be the next quasi novelty at the Porte Saint- 
Martin.—M. Camille du Locle, formerly manager of the Opéra- 
Comique, has been entrusted by the Under-Secretary of Fine 
Arts with the task of visiting the collections and museums of 
Rome and Naples, and studying there the objects connected with 
the Theatre of the Ancients with a view to publishing a descrip- 
tion of such objects. He will also consult the archives of the 
Barberini family, whose rich library is open to all desirous of 
availing themselves of it.—Herr Angelo Neumann has been here 
endeavouring to make arrangements for a series of Wagnerian 
performances.—If not entirely devoid of truth, the reports of 
Victor Massé’s being in a most dangerous state of health, were, 
at all events, grossly exaggerated.—It is proposed to erect on the 
site of the Concerts Besseliévre a monster Winter Garden, capable 
of containing ten thousand persons, and suitable for grand musical 
festivals, like those got up by M. Albert Vizentini at the Hippo- 
drome. The festivals will be under the direction of M. Colonne. 
A colossal organ, for oratorios, forms a prominent feature in the 
project.—Mdme Zieger, formerly the Countess Alboni ag has 
purchased the estate of the late M. Coster at Ville d’Avray. 
The mansion is to be called in future the Villa Cenerentola.— 
Though possessing an income of 108,000 francs, the Association 
des Artistes Dramatiques is unable to pay in full all those who 
are entitled to annuities from it. Under the circumstances, M. 
Gailhard, the basso of the Grand Opéra, obtained an audience of 
M. Constans, late Minister of the Interior, and pleaded so 
effectually the cause of his poorer and aged brothers and sisters 
in art, that the Minister at once signed a decree, authorizing the 
Association to issue 1,600,000 francs’ worth of lottery tickets, 
stipulating only that the authorization should remain in abeyance 
till after the drawing of the Algerian Lottery.—A benefit has 
been given for André Gill, but it brought in only 7,000 francs 
much es than was expected. 


——9—— 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent, ) 


La Mascotte has been represented by three different prime 
donne since August last. Mdme Cavé-Rivenez, a native of this 
town—well known at Marseilles and Toulouse—created the part 
here, but played it only four times. Mdlle Cottin, from the 
Folies Dramatiques, succeeded her for a short period, followed by 
Mdlle Marlard, a pleasing singer with a good, but not a powerful 
voice, Her acting was excellent, and the “ Glou-Glou ” song met 
with well-merited applause. 

Le Ménétrier de Meudon music, by G. Laurens, was the novelty 
on Saturday. There is not much plot and very little passion ; in 
fact, with the exception of some good instrumentation, and a 
abc: duo in Act II., nothing is original, and M, Laurens must 

ave industriously studied Les Cloches de Corneville and the réper- 
totre of Offenbach and Lecocq before he sat down to score the 
Fiddler of Meudon. 

A concert, for the benefit of the ninety widows of the 14th 
Oct, shipwrecks, takes place on Monday at the [tablissement des 
Bains, under the personal superintendence of Herr Reichardt, 


Boulognequrs Mer, Now, 16h, re 
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ENGLISH ACTRESSES WHO HAVE BEEN ELEVATED 
TO THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 


I,—Miss Anastasia Robinson, a vocalist of some eminence in the 
early part of the last century. Married the Earl of Peterborough, 
and died in 1750. 

II.—Miss Lavinia Fenton, afterwards Duchess of Bolton. Made 
her first appearance at the Haymarket Theatre in 1726, as Monimia, 
in Otway’s tragedy of The Orphan, being then eighteen years of age. 
In 1728, The Beggars’ Opera was first produced at Lincoln's nn 
Fields, when she was the representative of Polly. In 1729 she 
retired from the stage, and died in 1760, aged fifty-two. 

ITI.—Miss Elizabeth Farren, afterwards Countess of Derby. She 
made her first appearance at the Haymarket as Miss Hardcastle in 
Goldsmith’s comedy of She Stoops to Conquer, in 1777, and did not 
quit the stage until April 8th, 1797. Died 1829. 

IV .—Miss Harriet Mellon, afterwards Duchess of St Albans, made 
her first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre as Lydia Languish, in 
Sheridan’s comedy of The Rivals, January 31, 1795. She retired 
from the stage, after having performed the part of Audrey, in As 
You Like It, at Drury Lane Theatre, February 7, 1815. On the 8th 
of January previous, she married the opulent Mr. Coutts, who died 
in 1822. On the 16th of June, 1827, she married the Duke of St 
Albans, then in the twenty-seventh year of his age. She died 
August 6, 1837. 

V.—Miss Louisa Brunton, Countess of Craven. She made her 
first appearance at Covent Garden Theatre as Lady Townly, in the 
comedy of The Provoked Husband, October 5, 1803, and retired from 
the stage May 26, 1808. Died September 3rd, 1860, aged seventy- 


eight. 

VL—Miss Mary Bolton, afterwards Lady Thurlow, made her first 
appearance as Polly, in The Beggars’ Opera, October 8, 1806. 

arried Edward, Lord Thurlow, in 1813. 

VII.—Miss Maria Foote, Countess of Harrington, made her first 
appearance at Covent Garden Theatre as Amanthis, in Mrs Inchbald’s 
petite comedie of The Child of Nature, in June, 1814. She became 
Lady Harrington April 7, 1831. Died December 27, 1867, aged 
sixty-nine. 

‘III.—Miss Katharine Stephens, Dowager Countess of Essex, 
made her first appearance at Covent en Theatre as Mandane, 
in Dr Arne’s opera of Artaxerzes, in September, 1813. Born 1794. 
Married, in 1838, the fifth Earl of Essex, who died in 1839. 

IX.—Miss O’Neill, born in 1791, made her first appearance at 
Covent Garden Theatre, as Juliet on the 6th of October, 1814. 
Retired from the stage, and married William Wrixon Beecher, Esq., 
December 18th, 1819. On the death of his uncle Mr Beecher suc- 
ceeded to a very ancient baronetcy, and his wife became Lady 
Wrixon Beecher. 

X.—Mrs Nisbett (maiden name Louisa Mordaunt), born Ist of 
April, 1812, first ere at Drury Lane as the Widow Cheerly, in 
The Soldier’s Daughter, October 16th, 1829. Married Sir William 
Boothby, Bart., 15th of October, 1844, who died 21st of April, 1846. 
Lady Boothby died at St Leonard’s, near Hastings, January 16th, 
1858. Her first marriage took place when she was only nineteen 

ears of age ; her husband, Captain John Alexander Nisbett, of the 
ife Guards, shortly after died from the effects of an accident.* 


[* A fall from his gig. How about Clara Novello? And how 
about Mrs Jordan, who married a royal sailor ?—Dr Blivge.] 


a , ey 
MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


Since last writing you, a week or two ago, what a host of concerts 
Glasgow has had to listen to! and the cry is, ‘Still they come.” A 
bald list of a few of the most interesting performances will, I am 
sure, be quite sufficient to give. On the Fast-night a Concert of 
Sacred Music was given in the City Hall (Mr James Allan, con- 
ductor). The two chief numbers were Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my 
prayer” and a new work, ‘‘ Answer me, burning stars,” from the 
pen of our distinguished townsman, Mr Hume. It is written for 
tenor, contralto, soprano, and bass solos, with chorus, and we regard 
it as one of the best pieces Mr Hume has yet com . The same 
evening the Tonic Sol-fa Society produced, in St Andrew’s Hall (Mr 
William Millar, conductor), Handel’s oratorio, Judas Maccabeus, 
with chorus and full orchestra. The audience was good and 
appreciative, 

r Bernard, of the Gaiety Theatre, has been busy producing 
‘= operas : first, Billee Taylor (Mr Hamilton Clarke, conductor), 
followed by Pinafore, The Sorcerer, and Les Cloches de Corneville. 
These were all so beautifully put on the stage as to reflect great 
credit on all concerned. 





The Saturday Evening Concerts directors gave last week a some- 
what novel entertainment, in the shape of a recital of the quite too 
irrepressible H.M.S. Pinafore. It went very well, and greatly de- 
lighted a crowded hall. At one of these concerts Mdme Ritter- 
Bondy, a lady-pianist, who has come amongst us as a teacher of the 
instrument, made a very fine ap ce, and was heartily received. 
Her selections comprised excerpts from the works of Liszt, Chopin, 
and Schiilhoff. 

On Thursday last a ‘‘Grand Evening Concert” was given in St 
Andrew’s Hall the chief attraction being Mdme Albani; and, as 
was stated in the programmes, ‘‘ her only appearance in Glasgow 
this season.” The vast concert-room was handsomely filled by an 
exceptionally enthusiastic audience, who welcomed the distinguished 
prima donna in the most affectionate manner—who, for i, 
she did, was awarded, I might almost say uproarious applause. 
never heard Mdme Albani at any time in her career si better ; 
indeed, I question if I ever heard her sing so well. Her first aria 
was Bellini’s ‘‘ Casta Diva,” at the end of which the young artist was 
forced to return to the platform, and acknowledge the great ovation 
paid her ; this, however did not satisfy the audience, and the second 
part of the movement had to be repeated. Mdme Albani, during 
the evening, gave Haydn’s lovely canzonet, ‘‘My mother bids me 
bind my hair” (and as an encore ‘‘ Robin Adair”), and Donizetti’s 
‘*O luce di quest’ anima,” also encored. The other members of the 
company consisted of the Misses Robertson, Mr Barton McGuckin, and 
Signor Foli,all of whom honourably shared in thesuccess of theevening, 
receiving many (quite too many) re-calls and encores. Mr McGuckin 
made a marked impression by his rendering of Cowen’s “It might 
have been,” which is a very attractive and well-written new song. 
What can I say regarding Signor Foli? Simply that, as is his cus- 
tom, he carried the audience with him, and won from his admirers 
their enthusiastic endorsation of the manner in which he executed 
his duties. Mr Kuhe was accompanist and solo pianist. The 
abilities of Mr Kuhe are so well known to your readers, that I need 
only say the learned musician played all the accompaniments, as well 
as three solos : Wehli’s ‘‘ Recollections of Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream ;” Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Les Ailes ;” and his own ‘‘ Etude 
de Concert.” The performance altogether will be long remembered 
by Glasgow concert-goers. 


—o-—— 


BERLIN. 


( Correspondence, ) 

Though performed and admired in, probably, every other great 
town of Europe, here in the capital of the composer’s native country, 
Le Pardon de Ploérmel was until very recently unknown on the 
stage. Two and twenty years had elapsed since its first production and 
it had never figured in the programmes emanating from Herr von 
Hiilsen, Intendant-General of the Theatres Royal of Prussia. How- 
ever, better late than never. It has now been played at the Royal 
Operahouse and received, of course, with enthusiasm. The artists were 

ed on again and again during the performance and three times after 
the last act. ar Eeoee, the celebrated stage-machinist, had to 
appear and make his bow at the conclusion of the secondact. Mdlle 

‘agliana was Dinorah; Herr Betz, Hoél; and Herr Junck, Corentin. 
The choruses went well, and the orchestra, under the direction of 
Herr Kahl, who got the X. nap up, particularly distinguished itself.— 
Wagner's 7'ristan und Isolde is in rehearsal and will be ready by the 
end of the month.—A new three-act comic opera, Capitain Nicol, 
libretto by Herren A. West and Herm-Hirschel, music by Carl Zeller, 
has been produced at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadtisches Theater. 
It was a frank success for all concerned. The plot, founded upon a 
Carbonari conspiracy at Ravello in 1821, is clever, interesting, and 
funny. The score gives undeniable proof of talent on the part of 
the composer. Several pieces, including the entire finale of the 
second act had to be repeated. As ‘‘ Capitain Nicol,” Mdlle Erdésy 
made an unmistakable hit, vocally and histrionically. She was 
well supported by the other members of the yarn and the 
orchestra. The scenery and dresses were exceptionally good.— 
Great interest is evidenced for the first performance by the Sing- 
akademie on the 20th inst. of F. Kiel’s new Requiem. The members 
of the Singakademie speak of it in terms.of absolute enthusiasm. 








Lovvain.—Mdlles Mary and Ella, pupils of their mother, Mdme 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Professor of Singing at the Royal Conserva- 
tory, Brussels, and of Mdme Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, made a 
successful début, as contralto and mprano re! ively, at the grand 
Jubilary Concert of the Royal Academy of Music here. They will 


shortly sing in Paris, 
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WAITFS. 


A letter from Bayreuth states that Herr Wagner’s temper 
improves as the Parsifal performance draws nigh, although he still 
looks on other men with a feeling of benevolent contempt. He will 
no longer fly into a passion at the name of that “‘old fogey,” Beet- 
hoven, neither will he tear up and down the room with the dressing- 
gown fluttering behind, and the artistic velvet cap banged down on 
one ear, and dub Meyerbeer an ‘‘ unmusical imposter,” if anyone 
happens to mention the Prophéte or the Africaine. He merely 
shrugs his shoulders pityingly, as though to say: “ Poor, unskilled 
suoghiies all! Dabblers on the shores of an ocean of art which I 
alone have thoroughly navigated.” However, he still patronises 
King Ludwig, whom he deigns to oe of as ‘‘my dear young 
friend—a man whose mind is sufficiently developed to appreciate the 
great things I have done.” —CHERUBINO. 

What's inaname! Two youths, named Robert Schumann and 
Henry Purcell, were recently fined at the Melbourne Police Court 
for insulting behaviour. Schumann was arrested in a dancing saloon 
with great difficulty, by reason of the unsteady footing which the 
waxed floor afforded the heavily-shod policeman. 

Gomez’ J] Guarany has been well received in Santiago. 

Mr Kennedy, the Scottish vocalist, was lately in Toronto. 

Camille Saint-Saéns is engaged on a new symphonic work. 

Ricordi, of Milan, has purchased Cortesi’s L’ Amico di Casa. 

Gobati’s Cordelia is promised at the Teatro Comunale, Bologna. 

Eva, a new oratorio by Massenet, will shortly be performed in 
Berlin. 

Wagner is now reported to be at Palermo, where he will spend 
the winter. 

Hector Berlioz’s Roméo et Juliette is shortly to be repeated in 
Boston, U.S 

Th. Bihring is appointed Grand-Ducal Pianist at the Court of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

J. J. Abert’s romantic opera, Astorga, has been accepted at the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

Christopher Gluck et Richard Wagner, a pamphlet by De Brique- 
ville, has appeared in Paris. 

Professor R. W. Seager, of New York, is organizing a State 
Musical Festival in Nebraska. 

Professor E. Rappoldi, the violinist, will play next month in 
Stralsund, Greifswald, and Posen. 

Sofia Menter, the Juno of pianists, is giving concerts in Spain, to 
the utter bewilderment of dilettanti. 

Martin Réder’s three-act opera, Vera, has been produced with 
success at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh. 

Rimsky-Korsakow, the composer, has been appointed Professor in 
the St Petersburgh Conservatory of Music. 

The Prince of Sondershausen has bestowed the Gold Medal for 
Art and Science on Carl Mayer, the barytone. 

Marcella Sembrich (Mr Gye’s latest ‘‘star”) has been singing at 
concerts in Moscow with extraordinary success. 

Die Jungfrau von Belleville, buffo opera, music by Millicker, has 
been given at the Theater an der Wien, Vienna. 

The Austrian Ladies’ Quartet, Fanny, Marie and Amalie Tschampa, 
and Eleonore Sorger, have been singing at Munich. 

There is some talk of Massenet’s Hérodiade being given this winter 
at the Scala, Milan, if the company is strong enough. 

The Philharmonic Society, Rome, will perform, on the anniversary 
of King Victor Emanuel’s death, a new Mass by Terziani. 

David Popper (the violoncellist) has made a favourable impression 
with his new Suite, ‘‘Im Walde,” at Heidelberg and Mannheim, 

Carl Trager, many years leader of the Beethoven Ménnergesang- 
verein, of New York, died suddenly a short time since at Panama. 

In honour of his 70th birthday, Franz Liszt has been created 
honorary president of the General Musical Association of Germany. 

The Provisional Theatre at Nice is being pushed forward very 
actively, so that it may be ready for the public on the Ist January. 

An aristocratic amateur, the Countess Camilla Wimpffen, is 
expected shortly to come out as a professional concert singer in 
Vienna. 

The Officer’s Cross of the Order of the Crown of Italy has been 
conferred on Manager Jahn and Capellmeister Hellmesberger, both 
of Vienna. 

Monica von Terminsky recently gave three concerts in Odessa. 


pny oe wn »” will make a tour in Germany, Austria, Belgium, 





A ‘Life of Handel,” by Mr W.8. Rockstro, is shortly to be 
published by Macmillan & Co. 

The amount realized at the concert sa by Mdme Adelina Patti 
at New York, for the sufferers by the Michigan forest fire, was 
£1,300. 

The death of Karl Friedrich Hirsch, said to be the last survivor 
of Beethoven’s pupils, died at Vienna, on November 6, at the age of 
eighty-two. sabia 

Franz von Suppé’s new buffo opera, originally called Herzblittchen, 
but now efinitely dubbed Gabrielle, wll be first produced at the 
Carltheater, Vienna. 

“‘The Spanish Students” do not appear to be mages. much to 
their studies at any university in Spain. They were lately giving 
concerts at Chicago, U.S, 

The Fenice, Venice, will this winter be under the management of 
Rosani and d’Ormeville, who promise, among other works, Rienzi, 
Lohengrin, and the Africaine. 

Smareglia’s new opera, Bianca di Cervia, will be included in next 
season’s programme at the Milan Scala, as well as Donizetti's post- 
humous work, J! Duca d’ Alba. 

After a German tour through Cassel, Stuttgart, Nuremberg, 
Dresden, Erfurt, and other large towns, Marie Krebs will visit 
England early in the new year. 

Robert Planquette, composer of Les Cloches de Corneville, has 
completed a new opera, but the title is as yet unrevealed. (Les 
Cornevilles de Cloche.—Dt Blinge.) 

After two concerts in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Sarasate, the 
Spanish violinist, started for Russia, where he intends making a 
long tour. In February he visits Italy and subsequently England. 

Aglaja Orgeni (formerly of the Royal Italian aw has under- 
taken a concert-tour in Hungary, Roumania, and the South of 
Russia. She will then join a party travelling, under the direction 
of Weiser, in Germany, and after that return to England. 


The Teatro Santa Cecilia, Palermo, was suddenly closed after six 
performances of La Favorita. (Can this be in deference to Wagner, 
who, with family, is already on his way to the Sicilian capital, 
accompanied by Joseph—not Anton—Rubinstein.—Dr Biivge, 

The heirs of the late J. Maria Farina have presented 18,000 
marks to the Conservatory of Music, Cologne, for the pu of 
founding two free scholarships, to be called after their father, for 

r but talented students. (They should be called ‘‘the Eau de 
ologne scholarships.” —Dr Biinge.) 

The Society of Arts formally opened its 128th session in the 
Society’s large hall, John Street, Adelphi, on Wednesday evening. 
The chairman of the council of the Society, Sir Frederick J. Bram- 
well, F.R.S., delivered an address on some of the applications of 
science to the promotion of arts, manufactures, and commerce. At 
the conclusion, a vote of thanks for his interesting address was 
moved by Lord A. Churchill, and seconded by Professor Abel. 

Mdme Marie Roze, whose successful début, at the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, in Judas Maccabeus has been recorded, is engaged by Mr 
Barnby to sing in Elijah, at the Royal Albert Hall, os ws 23rd, 
and in December and cand next in The Messiah and The Creation, 
Mdme Roze has also been engaged for Hlijah, and other oratorios, at 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, Dec. 17th, 19th, and 20th; at Paisley, 
Feb. 2nd (Hlijah); and at St James’s Hall, on Good Friday, for 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater and other sacred works, 
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The -—s Gola a for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibi of 1878, was unanimously awarded b: Oe ee Messrs P. 
Seems bao. for the fine quality of tone and finis finish of Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ann SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Orampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830, 


Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with 
Manufacturers of all kinds of — Wind Instruments for Mil Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
fae ng sn _ Conservatoires.of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
pain, America, 
Manufactory at Mantes ( Seine } Ont, OS France, Paris: Passage du Grand 


LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA Ru¥Fint’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VurtLaumeE, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’S (of at Eapadpihin, U .8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rést; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements. 


Lamas EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 
(COLEMAN’S). A Deticious BEVERAGE AND Tonic. 

Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutri- 
tious, Strengthening, Stimulating, ol cushen "Health Restoring, suitable for 
the Robust in Health as well as the Invalid. Strongly recommended by the 
Medical Faculty. An Immediate Benefit is experienced after taking it; the 
Frame is Invigorated, and no ill effects follow. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
TESTIMONIALS. 
8r1r,—A short time since I was induced by the novelty of the title to send for 
a bottle of your Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. I was perfectly 
acquainted with the value of the Extractum Carnis, and not quite a stranger to 
the invigorating and fortifying properties of malt wine, and therefore felt a 
natural curiosity to test them when combined. Men who work hard, asI do, 
not muscular hard work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., brain work, 
very often experience the need of, and have sometimes an almost irresistible 
craving for, a ‘“‘pick me up;” and very often the panacea for a time for lassitude, 
and that state of mind which renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, 
the use of which must sooner or later end disastrously. The man who can 
furnish a remedy sure, certain, and harmless, for the lassitude which follows 
constant brain work is a benefactor of his species, and may be said to have added 
many years of usefulness to the lives of useful men. Your extract, if a success, 
and when more generally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind.—Yours 
— O. D. RAY. 
Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, February 23rd, : 23rd, 1881, 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 

Queen's Crescent, Haverstock Hiii, London, March 5th, 1881. 
DEAR 8tR,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued with over-work and long 
hours at business, my health (being naturally delicate) became very indifferent, 
I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, and was so weak as to be scarcely able 
to walk. As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your Extract of Meat and Malt 
Wine, which, in a few days, pulled me up marvellously. Three or four glasses 
of it daily have quite altered and restored me to better health than ever, ‘without 

the assistance of a doctor.” I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of a 
whom we have always thought consumptive, and from a puny, ‘ailing ng bev, he 
seems to be fast growing into a strong, healthy lad. Enclosed you have cheque. 
Please send me two dozen of the “ Extract.” With thanks for your prompt 

attention to my last, I am, Sir, yours truly, truly, GEORGE A. TYLER. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND pd WINE (COLEMAN’S). 


— me February 25th, 1881, 
Mrs Coulson thanks Mr Coleman for the mech an , and she has no or. 
= that “ the tonic” is a good one, 


Mrs O. encloses twelve stamps for basket 
Coleman. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
niles fo Kingsbridge, Devon, January 25th, 1881. 

Deak 81r,—We are ten mil m the. railway, and have been snowed up, 
consequently the wine has only just arrived. I enclose a cheque for £2 11s. 6d 
I like the wine, and will recommend it.—Yours faithfully, 

Mr Coleman, Norwich, A, N. KINGSTON. 


PRailway i 8 tion in vin Great Britasn Rempie Bo Bottae sent for $3 stampa 


P. O. Orders to be made payable to 
— & CO., MUSPOLE STREET, NORWICH. 
heques crossed ‘‘ London and Provincial Bank. 
pitin, z.. all ano and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in 


excellence 

















6d. each, Ask for CoLEMAN’ 's Lrgnia’s EXTRACT OF MEAT 


AND MALT WINE, and “See that you get it,” 


CHAPPELL’S 
VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, de. 





Composed or ; 
Arranged by 

1. Dulce Domum. 8.A.T.B. ... 9... «swe eee, G@. A. Macfarren 1d. 
2. Do the Dead Men. 8.A.T.B. oa eee po id. 
3. ~ = echine = 8.A.T.B. eer ae - 
4, tish Gre ers. = one daa Fo 4 
5. Long live England's Future —. 8.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song horus). A.T.B.B. pit le 4d. 
7. Thus spake one Summer’s Day. 8.A.T. ~ bie eee 
8, a“ o! coe (8 — Fist pe + 

9. The Kermesse (Scene from se Pe 
10. Up, quit — bower, 8,A.T.B Brinley Richards 4d, 
ll Maidens nore paw a-wooing. “S8.0.T.B. G. A. arren 2d. 
12, ee Binders’ ae Gounod 4d. 
13. 8 poy Hours (for Six Female Voices) bed Joseph Robinson 6d. 
i4, The Chorus... one pai ons ae ora «.. Balfe 4d. 
15. ‘ive - ns ooo Arcadelt 1d. 
16, Hark! the Herald An 8.4.7.B . i endelssohn 1d. 
17. England Yet (Solo Shores). 8.A.T.B. ...  «. Jules Benedict 2d. 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. ea TB. ie. | ies J.L. Hatton 2d. 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. 8,A.T.B. a EE Henry Smart 2d. 
20. Spring’s Return. 8,A.T.B. Sie aah Pee te 2d. 
21. An old Ohurch ' )° 1) Se 6! aa Sa ax 2d. 
22. Sabbath Bells. 3) ee Bare ae ee os 2d. 
23. Serenade. At. S aaah ae 2 Sa a * 
24. Cold Autumn Win LAS oe ose eco oe 4 
25. heus with his Lute. 8.8.8. ... _ pat Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby. 8.A.A. Hig pee af 1d. 
27. This is my own, my native land. 8§.4.7.B, ... ... @.A,Macfarren 1d, 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. §.A.T.B. all bes Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
29. God save the Queen. S.A.T.B. ... 0. cee 2 ld, 
30. Rule, Britannia. S.A.T.B.... 9... 202 cee wwe pas 1d. 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. at ee . L.deRille 2d. 
$2. Lo! men fo beenbing. 8.8.8. ... e Cherubini 2d. 
33. We are Spirits. 8.8.8. sacs sie G. A. Maefarren 4d. 
34. Market Chorus ( Masaniello), 8.A.T.B is Pa Auber 4d. 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. " 2 1d. 
36. The Water Sprites, 8.A.T.B. Kiicken 2d. 
Eve's glittering Star. 8,A.T.B oe 2d. 
. When first the : ae fare B. oa ie o os = 
O Dewdrop bright. fees aa aes pa ol ; 
Sanctus en et Messe epee ‘SATB, *. per pid Rossini > 

Nine Kyries, Ancient and ern oo) ia tee rh » 

un of my soul, 8.A.T.B. os .- . «+  « Brinley Richards 

7 y 8.A,T.B.. (er G. A, Osborne 2d. 


"Twas fancy, and the ocean’s spray. 
A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T. os 
O Thou whose power (Prayer zh Mose in Byitto) 2 


geeppesrtiseces 


2d. 
2d 
2d. 
2d. 
The Guard on the Rhine. 8.A.T. G. A. Macfarren 1d. 
The German Fatherland. 8.A.T. ne - 1d. 
The Lord is 4 a Gaara 8. A. T. B. ..  G@,A, Osborne 2d. 
Te Deum in F ... Jackson 2d. 
Te Deum in F Nares 2d. 
51. (la Carita 8. 8. 8. ol Rossini 4d. 
52. Gurdella “A ze o> ied bom G. A. Osborne 4d. 
53. I know. Py; iB. con cee oes Walter Hay 20. 
54, Chorus of Handmaidens (from Pridolin) ake A. Randegger 4d. 
55. The Offertory Sentences... .. Edmund Rogers 4d. 
56. The Red Cross Knight te ame Dr. Calleott 2d. 
57. The Chough and the Crow ... . Bir H.R. Bishop 3d. 
58. The ‘‘ Carnovale” ‘as = Rossini 2d. 
59. Softly falls the moonlight sae Edmund 4d. 
60, Air by Himmel +A % Henry Leslie 2d. 
6l. Offertory Sentences ... pct E. Sauerbrey 4d. 
62. The Resurrection se oe . 3 Cc. piers j ram = 
63, Our Boys ow Patriotic Bong) aes “a an 5 
64. The Men of Wales Gee eed —__-- 2d. 
65. Dame Durden . ois de ae de oe es 
66, A little Farm well tilled R ee < ook 1d, 
67. There was a simple maiden a @. A. a. ld. 
68, Fair Hebe oe owe aoe eee ” 1d. 
69. Once I loved a maiden fair .. po poy eee » ld. 
70. The jovial man of Kent in =e des éon 2 1d. 
71. The tc ga ash ... ais a “a en pak Pa * 
72, Heart o! PS tT ee 
73. Come to the sunset tree "IS In wea. Bhitpott 4a: 
74. May. 8.A.T.B. Saat i bow W. F. Banks 2d. 
75. Pure, lovel innocence ai Roi de ’Lahore— Chorus for 
Female Vo oy mde pe G. Massenet 4d. 
76. A Loveldyl. 8.A.T. B. E.R. Terry 2d. 
771. Hail to the Woods! ATT.B, Ee .J. Yarwood 2d. 
78. Near the town ve es Dean ... Thomas J. Dudeney 2d. 
1S One Shepherd's Farewell. 8.4.7.3. aly 
She joo eee 3d. 
al. When the A. Rubi 3d. 


. When the sun sets o’er the mountains dit Demonio) .. 
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ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 


Publications of 


STANDARD VOCAL PART MUSIC. 
The Singer's Library. 


An unequalled collection of Vocal Concerted Trios, Quartets, Quintets, &c., Sacred and Secular, by the most 
renowned Composers, English and Foreign, edited by JOHN HULLAH. 


Upwards of 150 Numbers, price Twopence each. 


The Glee and Choral Library. 


A collection of Standard and well-known Vocal Compositions, as well as Recent Works by Macfarren, Hatton, 
Leslie, Balfe, &c., &e. 








Upwards of 100 Numbers, price Twopence each. 


Modern Four-Part Songs for Mixed Voices. 


(S-AT.B) WITH AD. LIB. PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


This series contains about 70 choice modern works by J. L. Hatton, Henry Leslie, W.G. Cusins, Alice Mary 
Smith, Ignace Gibsone, Sir W. S. Bennett, C. A. Macirone, Professor G. A. Macfarren, Walter Macfarren, Ciro Pinsuti, 
W. H. Cummings, and many other eminent Composers. 


Quarto size, printed from engraved plates, price 4d. to 6d. each Number. 


Modern Part Songs for Treble Voices. 


This series contains Trios, Four-Part Songs, and Choruses, by Hatton, Oliveria L. Prescott, Carulli, C. A. Macirone, 
Mendelssohn, &c. 








Quarto size, printed from engraved plates, price 4d. to 6d. each Number. 


Chamber Trios for Treble Voices, 


123 Numbers. Full Music size, 2s. to 3s. each. Class Copies, 6d. each. 


This renowned collection contains some of the most beautiful compositions of Bertini, Benedict, Bishop, Barnett, 
Barnby, Cimarosa, Campana, Donizetti, Flotow, Hatton, Hiller, Mendelssohn, Macfarren, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Mercadante, 
Pinsuti, Rossini, Spohr, Henry Smart, Weber, Verdi, &c., &c. 








Full Catalogues sent post-free to any part of the world. 


LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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